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2 METEMPSYCHOSIS, ETC. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


In the ages long ago, 
In some dim enchanted vale, 
You were once arose I know, 
And I was a nightingale, 
Singing sweet and singing long, 
Singing sadly the night through, 
And the hendan of the song, 
All of you! 


Me your radiance once fell o’er, 
You the moon, and I the tide, 
Ebbing, flowing, evermore, 
To your impulse I replied; 
You shone on and I surged on; 
Troubled was my mighty sea 
When your silver glory shone 
Over me. 


Once again in ages far 
Fell a lustre dim and dear — 

Well I knew your evening star, 
Bending o’er my dusky mere. 

Ah, but if it ne’er pierced through 
Gathering gloom, your pallid glow, 

All the night I mourned for you, 
Sighing low. 


By your strange unfathomed eyes, 
Oh, my star, my destiny, 
In whatever changing guise, 
You are still the fate of me. 
Shadowy gift Time never gave, 
Time and Death that shall deride, 
To eternity your slave 
To abide! 


Longman’s Magazine. May KENDALL. 


TRANSLATION. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GEORG HERWEGH. 


As the last gleams of day give place to night, 
As dies the great sun’s glory in the west; 
O peaceful death, thus would I take my flight 

Into the bosom of eternal rest! 


As fades the star at first approach of day, 
Still shining to the end brightly to view; 
Thus painlessly I fain would pass away 
_ = far-off depths of heaven’s dark 
ue. 


I fain would die as the flower’s fragrance dies, 
Which on the wings of perfumed air is 
blown 
From the fair calyx till it upward flies 
As sweetly smelling incense to God’s 
throne. 


I fain would pass away as morning dew 
Is drunk up by the sun’s first thirsty beam ; 
Would God that thus my world-tired soul 
might too 
Be wafted upwards in the sunshine’s gleam. 





I fain would pass away as dies the sound 
Of some sweet quivering harp-string — full 
of rest, 
That, hardly lost to earth, its chord hath 


oun 
Within the Great Creator’s loving breast. 
‘*Thou wilt not die as dies the sun’s last 


ray, 
Nor awe star departs at early morn; 
Not thine like flower’s sweet scent to pass 
away, 
Nor like a vapor to be upward borne. 


‘* Vet thou shalt die, and leave no trace be- 
hind : 
Vet much of life’s best powers grief first 
shall take. 
Nature alone dies softly, poor mankind 
Wears out his heart by suffering ere it 
break.”’ 


Academy. C. M.:-AIKMAN. 


THE EARLIEST CROCUS. 


ONE golden flame has cloven 
The dingy garden clay, 

One golden gleam is woven 
Athwart the gloomy day. 

And hark! the breeze is bringing 

One sudden bird-note, ringing 
From far away. 


Soon, set in dainty order, 
A serried golden line, 
All down the garden border 
The crocuses will shine. 
At last the spring is sighted! 
One golden lamp is lighted 
To give the sign. 
Longman’s Magazine. FRANCES WYNNE. 


YE thrilled me once, ye mournful strains, 
Ye anthems of plaintive woe, 

My spirit was sad when I was young; 
Ah, sorrowful long-ago! 

But since I have found the beauty of joy, 
I have done with proud dismay: 

For howsoe’er man hug his care 
The best of his art is gay. 


And yet if voices of fancy’s choir 
Again in mine ear awake 

Your old lament, ’tis dear to me still, 
Nor all for memory’s sake: 

’Tis like the dirge of sorrow dead, 
Whose tears are wiped away; 

Or drops of the shower, when rain is o’er, 
That jewel the brightened day. 

ROBERT BRIDGES 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


THE life of Lord John Russell illustrates 
in 2 peculiar degree the difficulties inher- 
ent in writing biography as distinguished 
from history. The historian aims at such 
proportion and distribution among the 
persons and events depicted in his pages 
as shall award to each his due prominence 
in a general survey of the whole; the bi- 
ographer, on the other hand, must en- 
deavor to bring out some one figure in 
strong relief against the crowd, and this 
without artificially dwarfing the surround- 
ings, or materially offending a just sense 
of unity in the spectator. The former 
may be fitly compared with the painter of 
events and throngs; the latter concen- 
trates his efforts upon an individual and 
an attitude. History is but the biography 
of the social aggregate ; in biography we 
trace the functions of the individual in 
history. Ina political biography, such as 
that recently published by Mr. Walpole, 
this is eminently the case, and the utmost 
delicacy of judgment is called into play in 
tracing the course of the single thread 
through the chequered texture of events 
to which it imparts brilliancy or gloom. 
Occasionally, indeed, the figure of a great 
man entirely dominates a period and ap- 
parently merges the history of his country 
in that of his own personality. The polit- 
ical history of England from 1756 to 1762 
is practically the life of the eider Pitt. 
At the commencement of the nineteenth 
century the history of France seems ab- 
sorbed in that of Napoleon. But these are 
rare and splendid instances of the effect 
of exceptional genius—doubly excep- 
tional in countries regulated by the limited 
powers of a constitutional ministry. To 
this class of men Lord John Russell, 
though he more than once occupied the 
highest position under the crown, did not 
belong. Of all the events of the first half 
of the century he might have said Quorum 
pars magna fui, but he never dominated 
them as the elder or the younger Pitt 
dominated those of the preceding period. 

Throughout the whole of his long career 
he is seen under the adverse spell of a 
physical constitution, tough but not strong, 
which constantly recalls the favorite spec- 





ulation of Macaulay as to what the career 
of William III. might not have been if he 
had had accorded to him a degree of phys- 
ical vigor corresponding to his other splen- 
did gifts. He was educated at a bad 
private school at Sunbury, and afterwards 
at Westminster. English school life, es- 
pecially considering what English school 
life then was, could have had but few at- 
tractions for a nature like his. One anec- 
dote illustrating the sort of discipline 
which reigned in the former institution he 
would recount with delight, in after years, 
to any youngster of a later generation who 
in his presence might chance to complain 
of hard fare and the other misfortunes of 
school life. An enlightened law ordained 
that, whatever food might be placed upon 
any scholar’s plate at dinner, that food 
should in the course of the meal be en- 
tirely consumed by the said scholar, in- 
cluding all fat. Now, the particular boy 
in question had a strong, and not singular, 
repugnance to mutton fat, and with an 
ingenuity, stimulated, no doubt, by the 
dictates of a delicate constitution, he suc- 
ceeded for some time in evading the vig- 
ilance of his masters by dropping his 
portion of the obnoxious viand on the brick 
floor under the table.. All went well, till 
one unlucky day when he was caught in 
the act by his tyrant, who actually com- 
pelled him to sweep up the cold fat from 
the floor and eat it, mingled with brick- 
dust and dirt, in the presence of the 
assembled school. “Now, you young 
people,” Lord John was wont to conclude, 
“never at least had to do that /” * 
Westminster at that time, and, indeed, 
long after, down to the days of the Public 
School Commission, bore an unenviable 
reputation in regard to such matters as 
fagging and bullying; so that while an 
improvement, no doubt, on Sunbury, it 
could yet hardly appear a -terrestial Para- 
dise to smail boys of a delicate constitu- 
tion. Nor was the teaching of such a 
character as to compensate by superior 
intellectual advantages for the material 
discomforts of the régime. At that period, 
in English public schools everything was 
sacrificed to the attempt at combining the 


* This anecdote was related to me by Lord John 
Russell. 
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art of Latin verse with a smattering of 
Greek Testament, the result being that, 
with few exceptions, the scholars, while 
acquiring neither proficiency in classical 
versification nor real knowledge of Testa- 
ment Greek, were yet effectually prevented 
from learning anything else, so that even 
boys with strong literary instincts, like 
Lord John Russell, preferred to take refuge 
in the enjoyment afforded by such specta- 
cles as a prize fight, finding more profit 
therein than in the regular school curricu- 
lum. Lord John in a memorandum dic- 
tated no less than thirty years later to 
Lady Russell, put it on record how “the 
hard life of a fag —for in those days it 
was a hard life—and the unwholesome 
food disagreed with me so much that (in 
the summer of 1804) my stepmother, the 
Duchess of Bedford, insisted with my 
father that I should be taken away and 
sent to a private tutor.”* Ill-treatment 
tends to produce in a boy one of two very 
distinct results, determined in great part 
by physical causes. With those of a 
robuster type it not unfrequently turns 
the victim of to-day into the tyrant of 
to-morrow. But in a weakly frame it 
generally sows the seed of a hatred of 
oppression which lasts through life, and it 
may be counted fortunate if it does not, 
as with Shelley, utterly jaundice the mind 
and distort the imagination. From any 
such dangers Lord John Russell was pre- 
served by a sensible and healthy home 
life, and by the strong mind contained in 
his puny frame; but there was certainly 
not the slightest danger of his losing, 
either at Sunbury or at Westminster, that 
love of persona! liberty which befitted one 
brought up in the traditions of Woburn, 
and in the shadow of the great figures of 
the Russell family. 

In a letter to his father from Spain, 
written in 1809, Lord John expressed a 
strong dislike to the idea of ‘an endeavor 
to acquire Scotch knowledge in a Scotch 
town!’”’¢ Yet to a mind so constituted, 
the training he received from 1809 to 1812, 
at Edinburgh, was more beneficial than a 
sojourn at either of the English Universi- 
ties, where the atmosphere was at that 


* Walpole, Life of Lord John Russell, vol. i., p. 10. 
+ Ibid., p. 43. 





time heavy with idleness and sycophancy. 
To Edinburgh he was sent, following the 
example of Palmerston, Henry Petty, 
Francis Horner, and others of that gen- 
eration of Whigs. He was received into 
the house of Professor Playfair, who, 
without personally taking part in his in- 
struction, directed and superintended the 
course of his education at the university. 
Lord Tavistock had been sent to Cam- 
bridge, and it is interesting to compare 
the results of the respective educations of 
the two brothers. While Lord Tavistock 
— we are told on his father’s authority — 
received a “pretended education” only, 
Lord John, in the evening of life, declared 
that “he had his studies directed and his 
character developed by one of the best 
and the noblest, the most upright, the 
most benevolent, and the most liberal of 
all philosophers.” * 

In the “ Speculative Society,” an asso- 
ciation founded originally in 1864 by six 
young members of the university, for the 
purposes of debate and discussion, he 
found an opportunity to anticipate the 
Parliamentary successes of his after 
years, and his maiden essay, mysteriously 
headed “Whig Register No. 3,” and 
marked by his own hand as_ probably 
written in 1810, deals at some length with 
the very subject with which his name was 
soon to become indissolubly connected — 
Parliamentary Reform. 

The last of three Spanish journeys was 
to have been followed by a more extended 
tour, comprising Sicily, Greece, Egypt, 
and Syria. But, in the spring of 1813, an 
event occurred which made his presence 
necessary in England. The death of Gen- 
eral Fitzpatrick, the friend of Fox, one of 
the last of the old band of Whig statesmen 
whose names are familiar to students of the 
great Parliamentary struggle of 1782-3, the 
author of many brilliant squibs and vers- 
de-société, which, with the events and the 
ladies they celebrated, have faded into 
the dim and distant past, left vacant the 
Parliamentary seat for the borough of 
Tavistock, and Lord John Russell, al- 
though not yet of age, was returned by 
the good-natured electors, ever ready to 


* Walpole, Life of Lord John Russell, vol. i., p. 44. 
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oblige their friend and patron, the Duke 
of Bedford. This early entry into Parlia- 
ment did not, however, interrupt his love 
of study, which, from an early age, had 
been specially devoted to the history of 
constitutional liberty in England, and of 
the many movements, social and religious, 
which at various times affected it. These 
studies, which he continued throughout 
his long career, soon tempted him into 
frequent authorship. But with the single 
exception of the concluding chapter in his 
now forgotten work on “ The European 
Politics of the Eighteenth Century,” his 
writings lacked (in all probability owing 
to want of sufficient leisure) that me 
labor which is essential to true literary 
success. They contain, however, much 
valuable information for the historian, and 
many striking passages dictated by the 
author’s long experience of affairs. The 
chapter just mentioned deals with the 
history of religious movements under the 
two first Georges. Lord Russell’s own 
views, like those of so many of the Whig 
statesmen of the last century, leant in the 
direction of Unitarianism ; and for such a 
mind the teachings of the Broad Church 
divines of the Georgian period had a nat- 
ural attraction. His opinions might, per- 
haps, have been aptly expressed in the 
words of the apothegm which Landor 
places in the mouth of Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly, “ Christianity lies not in belief, but in 
action.” Yet he also fully realized, as 
will appear on reference to the passage 
just cited, that the theology of Broad 
Church divines, or even of the Unitarian 
Nonconformists of the eighteenth century, 
however suited to educated minds, failed 
— as they ever must fail — to win popular 
affection; and that the Wesleyan move- 
ment, in all its complicated developments, 
amongst a people still seeking vainly in 
the establishment for something to supply 
the place of the spiritual discipline and 
thrilling ceremonial of the Roman Church 
was as natural a reaction against the frigid 
observance and scholarly doctrine of the 
day, as the movement of St. Francis 
against the crabbed theology and worldly 
apathy of medizval Italy. That his inti- 
mate knowledge of the inner life of reli- 
gious England was a great source of 
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strength in him as a politician, there can 
be no doubt. Apart from the social activ- 
ity of the great religions denominations, 
and beyond the limits of the political 
struggles raging round the rival claims of 
Church and sect, which filled a great part 
of the period between 1832 and 1866, the 
current of religious thought has always 
run strong and deep in England, and has 
largely determined the course adopted by 
the masses of the people on the questions 
of the day, especially when moral issues 
are, or seem to be, at stake. Lord John 
Russell undersfood this better than most 
of his contemporaries. He was a consis- 
tent advocate of the perfect civil and polit- 
ical equality of the Roman Catholics with 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen; yet 
in denouncing him as the most dangerous 
enemy of his Church, in educational and 
kindred questions, O’Connell was not far 
wrong. Nor was it otherwise than natural 
that the zealots of a paler ritualism within 
the precincts of the Anglican Church 
should have adopted a similar attitude to 
that of the great Irish Catholic orator. 
Since the Revolution of 1688 Liberalism 
in politics has, for the most part, been asso- 
ciated with breadth in religion. This was 
eminently the case with Lord John Russell. 
He knew that, by its very constitution and 
discipline, the Roman Church is essen- 
tially hostile to freedom. Were it other- 
wise, it would, by the very fact, be untrue 
toitself. That able and downright expos- 
itor of Roman Catholic claims, M. Louis 
Veuillot, once said: “ When there is a 
Protestant majority, we claim religious 
liberty, because such is their principle ; 
when we are in a majority we refuse it, 
because such is ours,” In the writer of 
these words Lord John Russell would 
have recognized his natural enemy. But 
such outspoken antagonists as M. Veuillot 
and his school he would most undoubtedly 
have preferred to the insinuating advo- 
cates of that very Fata Morgana of doc- 
trines, the marriage of Liberty with the 
Vatican. 

Lord John Russell, as we have seen, 
made his entrance into public life in the 
year 1813. The moment might have 
seemed singularly unpropitious to a pro- 
fessor of Whig principles; and if the 
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chance of gaining office and power were 
to be the measure of success, the outlook 
was disheartening enough. But standing 
on the very threshold of a widening sphere 
of activity, and combining a rare degree 
of native enthusiasm with carly training 
in Liberal principles, he saw circumstances 
enough to relieve the superficial gloom of 
the political prospect. The period imme- 
diately following the Battle of Waterloo 
was one clearly calling for a reassertion of 
the views of the Whig party. The very 
core of their strength consisted in the 
belief in what has been called “ the cause 
of civil and religious liberty.” By this 
may be understood the belief that, gener- 
ally speaking, the people will be better 
able by themselves to manage their own 
affairs than by any form or outside inter- 
ference. ‘This, like every other political 
doctrine, is subject to limitations, deter- 
mined by the circumstances of time and 
place. Any person will probably be a 
more or less zealous Whig, according as 
his opinions tend to widen or restrict the 
field of these limitations. But in the first 
years of Lord John Russell’s Parliamen- 
tary life, there was evident danger of their 
so far encroaching upon the principle as 
to threaten to swallow it up altogether. 

It was accordingly to the assertion of 
the doctrines of civil and religious liberty 
that the life of Lord John was devoted ; 
and the extent of his contribution may be 
realized by the simple enumeration of the 
Parliamentary measures of which, during 
his long career, he was the direct and re- 
sponsible sponsor; as well as of those 
which he initiated, although, in several 
cases, it fell to the lot of others to pass 
them into law. Parliamentary Reform — 
scarcely in the future to be mentioned 
without a thought of his. name—the 
Removal of Religious Disabilities, Pop- 
ular Education, the Abolition of Church 
Rates, the Better Administration of Ire- 
land, the Reform of Municipal Govern- 
ment, the New Poor Law—these are but 
a few of the great measures with which 
his memory is identified. The mere 
mention of them tells a tale of Parliamen- 
tary labor and perseverance remarkable 
enough in itself; how much more so when 
we reflect on the delicate health which 
never ceased to hamper their author 
throughout the whole of his long career. 
This circumstance will, no doubt, serve to 
account for an apparent failure, in many 
instances, to force his own conclusions on 
unwilling colleagues, as well as for doubts 
and hesitations which, especially during 
the period between 1851 and 1859, im- 





paired his reputation in Parliament and 
diminished his popularity with the coun- 
try. At the same time, it cannot fail to 
excite increased admiration for the cour- 
age which alone enabled him to triumph 
over physical impediments serious enough 
to have daunted another and a less reso- 
lute mind. Courage, bordering, we may 
say, on rashness, was indeed the key-note 
to his whole career. Sydney Smith de- 
clared him “ignorant of moral fear,” and 
“that he did not know what it was,” and 
— expressing the same idea in a more 
popular form—he declared that “ Lord 
John, if called upon, would be ready to 
take command of the Channel Fleet, or 
perform an operation forthe stone.” The 
comic illustrations of the day invariably 
seize upon this trait in his character. A 
knight, small of stature, he throws down 
the gauntlet before the giant Russia, for 
he believes “ God will defend the right ;” 
or, in the same spirit, he is seen attacking 
the hydra-headed monster of corruption ; 
again, we find him as the small boy who 
chalks up “no popery,” and then runs 
off ; or, as the lad who quarrels with his 
fellow-servants, but cannot quite manage 
to get his own way from having asked too 
much, 

Of all the exploits of his political life 
the passage of the first Reform Bill 
through the House of Commons is with- 
out a doubt that with which his name is 
most strongly associated in the public 
mind. Yet great as were his achievements 
with regard to this famous bill, it may 
be doubted whether even the struggle of 
1830-2 forms Lord John Russell’s most 
solid title to fame. His biographer justly 
claims that the judgment of posterity 
should be rather based on the performance 
of the more active period ina man’s career 
than on that of his declining vigor, or of 
his occasionally energeticold age. A gen- 
eral concensus of opinion, to which Mr. 
Gladstone has recently added the weight 
of his authority, has settled upon the pe- 
riod of Lord John’s leadership of the 
House of Commons during the government 
of Lord Melbourne, as fulfilling the above 
conditions even more than that of his first 
premiership, which may indeed be con- 
sidered as a rather pale continuation of 
the Melbourne ministry; certainly far 
more than his second and short-lived ad- 
ministration. 

It was not only that his authority in the 
House and in the country was then at its 
height, but also that this authority was 
maintained in the face of a Parliamentary 
opposition of unrivalled ability, united by 

















a closer political agreement than fre- 
quently exists ona front opposition bench, 
by personal ties which cemented the po- 
litical alliance, and by the consciousness 
that they were slowly but steadily gain- 
ing ground, and were in fact playing a 
winning game. Of all Lord John’s own 
colleagues, the ablest sat in the House of 
Lords, and his colleagues in the lower 
House were but of scant assistance to him. 
Thus, nearly the whole burden and heat 
of the day fell upon himalone. “Heisa 
marvellous little man,” wrote Charles 
Greville, “always equal to the occasion, 
afraid of nobody ; fixed in his principles ; 
clear in his ideas; collected in his man- 
ner, and bold and straightforward in his 
disposition. He invariably speaks well, 
when a good speech is required from him, 
and this is upon every important occasion, 
for he gets no assistance from any of his 
colleagues, except now and then from 
Howick.” * Inthe House of Lords, again, 
which at that time was still able in its col- 
lective capacity to influence the fate of 
ministries, the Whig ministry, though well 
represented, were still, in the face of a 
formidable opposition, enjoying all the 
weight of the great authority of the Duke 
of Wellington, and, what was perhaps even 
more efficacious, the benefit of the unscru- 
pulous leadership of Lord Lyndhurst; 
while on their flank hung Lord Brougham, 
a remorseless foe, still smarting under the 
sting of those letters only recently given 
to the world, in which Lord Melbourne 
conveyed to his former colleague the de- 
cree of perpetual banishment from the 
woolsack and from office. 

Ireland was the principal difficulty of 
the Melbourne government, and Lord John 
Russell’s first administration coincided in 
point of time with the great famine. The 
conduct of Lord John in first turning out 
Sir Robert Peel’s government on the Co- 
ercion Bill of 1846, and subsequently him- 
self introducing a Coercion Bill without 
even going through the form of resigna- 
tion, will always remain one of the most 
doubtful passages of his long career, espe- 
cially as this change of front was all the 
more conspicuous, owing to Sir Robert 
Peel having resigned at the time when he 
had executed his own famous volte face in 
regard to the Corn Laws; asking the 
queen to send for Lord John, and onl 
consenting to resume office upon the fail- 
ure of the Whig leader to form a ministry. 
Whig apologists have pointed out, and 
with a certain degree of truth, that the 


* Charles Greville’s Memoirs, i. 294. 
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two Coercion Bills differed in some im- 
portant particulars; but the reader will 
probably be of opinion that the real differ- 
ence lay more in the altered character of 
the political situation than in any distinc- 
tion of detail between the clauses of the 
two proposals. When Sir Robert Peel 
altered his views on the Corn Laws, there 
was a compact party in opposition, led 
by responsible leaders, who presumably 
would be able to conduct the queen’s 
government. A resignation was conse- 
quently no idle form. But when the Whig 
party altered their views as to the neces- 
sity of coercion, not only had the necessity 
of it become clearer, but there was no 
party in opposition capable of forming a 
government. A resignation would conse- 
quently have been merely a useless form 
of wasting time, and might have proved 
highly injurious to public interests. 

For Lord John Russell himself, it must 
be said that he was evidently far more 
opposed to coercive measures than any of 
his colleagues. His faith in liberty, and 
that “fund of genuine indignation against 
wrong,” that “inexhaustible sympath 
with human suffering,” which Mr. Glad- 
stone has told us he possessed, made him 
perhaps the most perfect representative of 
the hopes of those who held that a steady 
perseverance in the cause of reform would 
have the same results in Ireland as it met 
with in the Highlands of Scotland after 
1845. For coercion he had more than 
once to assume the responsibility. It was, 
however, evidently to him “a hateful al- 
ternative.” He declared at Stroud in 1837 
that “a Tory ministry had indeed effected 
a union with Ireland, but not a union of 
the interests, of the feelings, or of the af- 
fections of the people of England and Ire- 
land ; but a union bought with money.” 
To this policy Lord John traced the virus 
of the political situation in Ireland. 

It was once stated by the late Mr. Isaac 
Butt, that some communications passed 
between the members of the Cabinet, at 
the time of the formation of the first Rus- 
sell administration, in regard to.a plan. of 
Home Rule. No positive evidence of this 
has yet been adduced ; but it is clear that 
Lord Mulgrave, afterwards Lord Nor- 
manby, the lord lieutenant during the 
greater portion of Lord Melbourne’s ad- 
ministration, had strong inclinations in 
that direction, and in consequence of this 
the story probably originated. A letter 
written by him a few years after, when 
ambassador at Paris, to Lord John, will 
be read with interest, as showing how, 
even at that period, the condition of pub- 
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lic business in the House of Commons 
was beginning to excite the apprehensions 
of public men, and indicating the direction 
in which some statesmen were already 
looking for the remedy : — 

Paris, April 3, 1848. 

My DEAR JOHN, — Inreading your speech 
the other day upon the state of business in the 
House, I was more than ever struck with 
what I have felt for many years is the hope- 
less inefficiency of the legislative machine to 
work the accumulated business of the country. 
The period must arise when the doctrine as 
to the division of labor must be applied to 
legislation, as it has been to everything else, 
and laws must be prepared beforehand for the 
finishing hand of the whole House, instead 
of, as now, going through so many Stages 
there. It would be very desirable if one 
could, at the same time, secure the prepara- 
tion by the House, and in the manner in which 
most knowledge of details could be procured; 
if, for instance, the Irish members met in 
Dublin two months before the regular Session 
for the discussion of purely Irish measures; 
and that laws so prepared should be subject 
to only one decision, affirmative or negative, 
in the whole House. Some proposal having 
some such basis would satisfy all that was 
legitimate in the desire for home legislation 
in Ireland, but would preserve the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament. 

Ever yours, 
NoRMANBY.* 

At the time, however, to which we are 
now alluding, it was to reforms, political 
and social, especially in regard to the ten- 
ure of land, that Lord John looked for a 
permanent remedy. 

Writing in regard to the stringent meas- 
ures proposed in 1851, he said that “ the 
new suppression of the violent symptoms 
of a disease which had continued from 
1760 to the present time was an aggrava- 
tion rather than a cure of the organic dis- 
order. It satisfied the landlord class, and 
they were thereby encouraged to worse 
atrocities than before.” “Whence,” he 
continued, “this enmity? [of the people 
of Ireland]. From the mischievous cus- 
tom of growing potatoes and paupers on 
the soil, and from the violent means taken 
by the landlords to extirpate this evil.” 
As a remedy for this condition of affairs, 
Lord John proposed a plan, the principal 
feature of which anticipated the legislation 
of 1870 and 1881. “Itis clear to me,” he 
wrote to Lord Clarendon, “that you do 
not meet the evil by the best law possible, 
giving tenants compensation for improve- 
ments. Lord Lansdowne says very truly 


that in the greater uumber of cases of 
*- * Walpole, ii. 96. 
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small tenants, no improvement has been 


made. In fact, you might as well propose 
that a landlord should compensate the 
rabbits for the burrows they have made 
on his land. It must embrace all who 
have occupied the land for a certain num- 
ber of years (say five), and must give them 
something like the tenant right of Ulster. 
This, I know, is transfer of property, but 
it is founded on a right acknowledged in 
the North, the most peaceful and orderly 
province of Ireland. It has therefore a 
foundation of custom, which is a great 
advantage.” * “Itis quite true,” he wrote 
a few days after, “that landlords in En- 
gland would not like to be shot like hares 
and partridges by miscreants banded for 
murderous purposes. But neither does 
any landlord in England turn out fifty per- 
sons at once, and burn their houses over 
their heads, giving them no provision for 
the future. The murders are atrocious, so 
are the ejectments. The truth is that a 
civil war between landlords and tenants 
has been raging for eighty years, marked 
by barbarity on both sides.” ¢ The vio- 
lence of the extreme Tory faction, which 
had hitherto dominated Ireland, was try- 
ing in the extreme ; almost equally so was 
the scurrility of O’Connell and his follow- 
ers. “But can we wonder at such 
things?” said Lord John, when reproached 
in Parliament with the faults of tone and 
temper of the Irish leaders; “ your op- 
pression taught them to hate — your con- 
cessions to brave you; you exhibited to 
them how scanty was the stream of your 
bounty and how full the tribute of your 
fear.” t Sometimes he almost despaired. 
“In England,” he once said, “I hope it 
may be true that there is no wrong with- 
out a remedy; in Ireland all is wrong and 
nothing a remedy.”§ These, however, 
were but passing moments of despon- 
dency, and with the determination charac- 
teristic of the man, he returned, with aa 
undaunted if heavy heart, to his labors in 
the cause of Irish reform. 

He was, in fact, a great believer in per- 
severance and pluck, and in respect of 
these qualities no Parliamentary leader 
of modern times has surpassed him. He 
also possessed a natural power of epigram 
and repartee of great value in debate, 
which his literary training strengthened 
and polished. In one of his earliest pro- 
ductions —a letter on Parliamentary cor- 
ruption addressed to Lord Alihorp — the 


# Walpole, i. 463. 
t Ibid., p. 465. 
t Ibid., p. 276. 
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following passage occurs: “ A gentleman 
from London goes down to a borough of 
which he scarcely before knew the exist- 
ence. The electors do not ask his polit- 
ical opinions ; they do not inquire into his 
private character ; they only require to be 
satisfied of the impurity of his inten- 
tions.” * “I cannot see any reason,” he 
writes in regard to the condition of public 
school education prior to recent reforms, 
“why our boys should not, while they 
have the advantage of their schools, at 
the same time be taught to do a rule-of- 
three sum, and make themselves masters 
of the fact that James I. was not the son 
of Queen Elizabeth.”t “There is no 
wonder,” he said in 1848, ‘“ Brougham 
thinks he knows something of the naviga- 
tion laws, as he has been fishing for seals 
so long.” { “England,” he declared in 
Parliament during the Crimean war, “it 
has been said, cannot make a little war. 
However this may be, I am sure she 
ought not to make a large war on a little 
scale.” § ‘There is nothing so conserva- 
tive as progress;" “Rest and be thank- 
ful;”’ even our old friend “ Peace with 
honor” are found to have Lord Russell’s 
mint mark upon them. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett having deserted the creed of his ear- 
lier days, and been returned for North 
Wilts as a Tory, and thought fit to attack 
his old leader for talking “the cant” of 
patriotism, brought down on himself a 
crushing rejoinder, which has been pro- 
nounced by high authorities to rank 
amongst the most brilliant pieces of Par- 
liamentary debating of the century. “I 
quite agree with the honorable baronet,” 
Lord John replied, “that the cant of 
patriotism isa bad thing. But I can tell 
him a worse—the recan¢ of patriotism, 
which I will gladly go along with him in 
reprobating whenever he shows me an 
example of it.” || Mr. Walpole establishes 
his claim to the authorship of that cele- 
brated definition of a proverb, “One man’s 
wit and all men’s wisdom.”§ Once he 
saved his seat for the City of London by a 
happy witticism, when in great danger, 
owing to the unpopularity of his conduct 
in opposing Lord Palmerston’s Chinese 
policy in 1857. Mr. Raikes Currie, who 
had formerly sat for Northampton, and 
enjoyed a wide personal popularity, had 


* Walpole i., p. 130. 

t English Government and Constitution, p. 149. 

¢ English Government and Constitution, ii. gg. 

§ Walpole, ii. 216, 

| See Hayward’s ** Essays,’’ where the story is given 
as printed above (Essay on English Oratory). 

e See the note at p. 465 of vol. ii. of Mr. Walpole’s 
book. 
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been brought forward by the Liberal com- 
mittee to oppose him, apparently with 
every prospect of success. Lord John 
summoned a meeting of the Liberal elect- 
ors as a counterpoise to the action of the 
Liberal committee. “Ifa gentleman,” he 
said to them, “ were disposed to part with 
his butler, his coachman, or his game- 
keeper, or if a merchant were disposed to 
part with an old servant, a warehouseman, 
or a clerk, or even a porter, he would say 
to him : ‘John [here the audience began 
to laugh], I think your faculties are some- 
what decayed, you are growing old, you 
have made several mistakes ; and I think 
of putting a young man from Northampton 
[his auditors laughed still more]in your 
place.’ I think a gentleman would be- 
have in that way to his servant, and there- 
by give John an opportunity of answering. 
That opportunity was not given to me. 
The question was decided in my absence ; 
and I come now to ask you and the citi- 
zens of London to reverse that decision.” 
This witty retort turned the tables on his 
assailants, and he sat down amid a roar of 
honest enthusiasm which proved the herald 
of victory.* 

His letter to the remonstrating bishops 
in regard to Dr. Hampden’s appointment 
to the See of Hereford, in which he unan- 
swerably shows that the representatives 
of a university who prided themselves on 
their loyalty to the crown above all things, 
had by their protest against the appoint- 
ment, unconsciously claimed as their own 
the hitherto undisputed prerogatives of 
the crown, and that several of the remon- 
strants against Dr. Hampden’s heresy 
had, since signing the memorial, them- 
selves deserted the Church and joined the 
Communion of Rome, is a masterpiece of 
irony. His reply to the Duke of West- 
minster, who had suggested that the Whig 
government were actuated by less pure 
motives than their opponents in the distri- 
bution of the peerages, is another model 
of terse and vigorous writing.t These 
productions cannot fail to suggest the idea 
that had Lord John been able to give time 
to authorship, he could not have failed to 
excel, as the faults which most disfigure 
his published works are in these cases 
absent.t 

It was once pointed out to Lord Russell 
by a colleague that a foreign royalty, who 
at the moment was indicated by public 
Opinion as the best occupant of a vacant 
throne, had ‘*‘a very stupid head.” Lord 

* Walpole, ii. 290. 


t Walpole, i. 478. 
” + Ibid., p. 457. 
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Russell tersely replied: “A very good 
shape of head for a constitutional sov- 
ereign.” As already related in the pages 
of this review, an illustrious personage 
once asked him: “Is it true, Lord John, 
that you hold that a subject is justified 
under certain circumstances in disobeying 
his sovereign?” “ Well,” replied Lord 
John, “in speaking to a sovereign of the 
house of Hanover, I can only say that I 
suppose it is.” It is curious that the 
minister credited with this reply, the rep- 
resentative of a party which owes its very 
being to resistance to royal prerogative, 
should, in the great struggle with the 
crown regarding the conduct of foreign 
affairs, which occupied so large a space 
in the middle period of his career, have 
appeared as the champion of the rights of 
the crown; while Lord Palmerston, orig- 
inally reared in the traditions of the op- 
posite party asserted the Whig doctrine. 
The history of this struggle is to be found 
in the first chapter of Mr. Walpole’s sec- 
ond volume. With the fairness of the 
narrative little fault can be found. It is 
based, however, upon an historical as- 
sumption which Mr. Walpole, like the 
biographer of the prince consort, fails to 
perceive begs the whole of the very ques- 
tion at issue. Sir Theodore Martin 
speaks of the existence as an unques- 
tioned fact of a “constitutional rule, that 
the ultimate control of the Foreign Office 
rested with the premier, and that the 
despatches submitted for the queen’s 
approval must therefore pass through the 
hands of the premier, who, if he should 
think they required material change, 
should accompany them with a statement 
of his reasons.”* Now, as a matter of 
fact, the character of the relations between 
the sovereign and his ministers in regard 
to the transaction of certain classes of 
public business, has varied considerably 
at different periods of English history, the 
personal control of the sovereign tending 
to become more and more limited, and in 
many departments of public business hav- 
ing become gradually lost altogether. 
Theoretically, the rights of the crown are 
precisely the same in regard to all the ad- 
ministrative services of the country. In 
this respect there is no difference or dis- 
tinction, The army, the navy, the civil 
and the diplomatic services, are the army, 
the navy, and the civil and the diplomatic 
services of the crown. But notwithstand- 
ing the growth of the Whig doctrines, 
which ever since the Revolution of 1688 
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tended more and more to limit the inter- 
ference of the sovereign, two great depart- 
ments of affairs long escaped ministerial 
control in a greater degree than others. 
Relics may still be traced in the reports of 
officers of ancient date, of a belief, widely 
prevalent at the period to which we refer, 
that the army is to be regarded as the 
“army of the queen,” in some peculiar 
sense in which the navy is not the 
“ queen’s navy.” To this order of ideas the 
mismanagement of the Crimean war was 
destined to deal a mortal blow. In the 
Foreign Office and diplomatic service also 
there remained a field in which, for obvi- 
ous reasons and often with good results, 
the personality of the sovereign was able, 
more than elsewhere, to make itself felt. 
But the evil results of George ITI.’s inter- 
ference in the American war, so long as 
he was able to interfere, followed by the 
period of the regency and by the reigns of 
George 1V. and William IV., when the 
crown was in the hands of sovereigns little 
able to bring the weight of either knowl- 
edge or experience to the discussion of 
public affairs, while the Foreign Office 
was entrusted to men of great energy and 
ability, had tended, by the time the queen 
ascended the throne, to weaken the per- 
sonal hold of the sovereign on the course 
of diplomacy. Lord Palmerston evidently 
desired to weaken it still further. The 
prince consort, on the other hand, anxious 
to reassert, whenever opportunity offered, 
the dormant rights of the crown, and in 
any case determined to avoid their still 
further limitation, possessing, moreover, 
an able and congenial adviser in Baron 
Stockmar, soon found himself in collision 
with Lord Palmerston, and being himself 
in knowledge of foreign affairs almost his 
match, a struggle naturally ensued. Strict 
rule and theory were perhaps on the side 
of the crown, though even here something 
may be said to qualify the historical accu- 
racy of the exact claims of the crown as 
interpreted, at the time to which we allude, 
by the prince and Baron Stockmar, These 
claims were that the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs was in reality the subordi- 
nate of the prime minister, and conse- 
quently that all despatches should not only 
be sent to the sovereign before transmis- 
sion abroad, but should be sent to her 
through the prime minister. Now, in 


answer to this view, it would be easy to 
show that it is a rule of the Constitution 
that the secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs, both in virtue of his office and also 
as a privy councillor, has the right of di- 
rect personal access to the sovereign; 




















that theoretically the very existence of a 
prime minister is unknown to the Consti- 
tution, and that no rule such as that 
claimed to exist by the prince and Baron 
Stockmar was known. But, to borrow the 
words of no Jess a person than Lord Palm- 
erston himseli (in a letter written shortly 
after these events, in regard to the general 
position of Cabinet ministers zz¢er se and 
their relation to the prime minister), the 
case was precisely one of those, so com- 
mon in our constitutional history, where 
established practice has modified abstract 
principle, while the exact degree of modi- 
fication which has taken place is difficult 
to define. The sovereign could fairly urge 
that in practice there is such a person as 
the prime minister, and that as the other 
ministers are appointed by the crown on 
his recommendation, he is entitled, in all 
matters of the first importance, to com- 
municate his own views on a footing of 
equality with those of even the secretary 
oi state for foreign affairs. In regard to 
the degree of interference which the sov- 
ereign can personally exercise, and in 
regard to the preliminary question as to 
where the line is to be drawn between the 
despatches on which the sovereign is to 
be consulted, and those which can be 
transmitted abroad without such consulta- 
tion, it was obvious that no exact answer 
could be given, and that these were mat- 
ters to be settled by practice rather than 
by strict rules of procedure. This Lord 
Palmerston recognized, and his plea 
throughout the dispute was practical. He 
represented that if the views of the prince 
consort prevailed — who, indeed, at one 
moment had asked that not only the draft 
despatches should be communicated to 
the sovereign and communicated through 
the prime minister, but also the notes of 
the interviews between the secretary of 
state and the ambassadors — it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to carry on 
public business any longer without an end- 
less waste of time. ‘ His conferences,” 
he pointed out, “‘took some four hours a 
day, and it would require as much time 
again to make a report of them; but then 
he would have no time left for any part of 
the business of his office at the House of 
Commons.” The restrictions desired by 
the prince consort, “even if conformable 
to the Constitution, were hardly compati- 
ble with the prompt and practical despatch 
of public business, which frequently re- 
quired, for a successful issue, the trans- 
mission of an immediate reply.” * These 
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words were spoken at a time when twenty- 
eight thousand represented the whole 
annual number of despatches received or 
sent out of the Foreign Office. It has, 
we believe, in our own day grown to a fig- 
ure nearer eighty thousand. In addition 
to this, a whole system of diplomacy has 
sprung up based on the telegraph, besides 
an enormous increase in the departmental 
labor of Foreign Office representation in 
Parliament, owing to the tendency of the 
latter more and more to interfere in foreign 
affairs. The extreme demand of the 
prince consort for the communication to 
the crown of the notes of conferences as 
well as of the draft despatches, does not 
appear to have been pressed. But the 
successful assertion of his more modified 
view in regard to the transmission of de- 
spatches, supported as it was by Lord 
Russell in opposition to Lord Palmerston, 
has undoubtedly, acting in addition to the 
other causes just enumerated, made it, 
with the rarest exceptions, impossible, 
since the days of Lord Palmerston, for a 
statesman to hold the secretaryship of 
state for foreign affairs while still a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, and has 
recently made it convenient to combine 
the premiership with the tenure of the 
seals of the Foreign Office. 

It does not come within the scope of 
this article to discuss in detail the various 
issues raised during the long career of 
Lord John, but to note the personal char- 
acteristics of the man as evidenced by his 


public career. An almost boundless pug- ~ 


nacity, remarkable in so feeble a frame, 
was one of the most striking of these, 
coupled with an ardent and sometimes 
rather undiscriminating love for whatever 
he believed to be the cause of liberty and 
justice. These characteristics, if the 
cause of some of his greatest successes, 
were also the origin of his greatest mis- 
takes, especially in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

Never afraid of “swimming in troubled 
waters” (indeed Lord William Russell 
told his brother he believed that “the 
more they were troubled the more he de- 
lighted to swim in them ”), he hesitated as 
little as Canning, or even Palmerston him- 
self, in shooting from the Foreign Office or 
from his seat in Parliament, winged words 
and pointed phrases, which caused a con- 
stant flutter in the dovecots of orthodox 
diplomacy. Conspicuous illustrations are 
to be found in his speech in Parliament in 


case, the Hon. Evelyn Ashley’s life of that statesman, 
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1860 against the annexation of Savoy and 
Nice by France, and in his despatch of 
the 27th of October of the same year, on 
the Italian question, which a French critic 
has described as “le monument le plus 
curieux d’une littérature diplomatique tout 
a4 fait nouvelle.” In the latter document he 
ventured squarely to tell the powers that 
the real question in Italy was: “ Did the 
people of Naples and of the Roman States 
take up arms against their government 
with good reason?” and after practically 
answering this question in the affirmative, 
he proceeded to decline joining the courts 
of Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia 
in the severe censure with which they had 
visited the action of the king of Sardinia. 
Of this despatch, Baron Brunnow is re- 
ported to have said, “Ce n’est pas de la 
diplomatie, c’est de la polissonnerie ;” 
while Count Vitzthum declared it to be 
“unique among the annals of diplomacy.” 
Yet it not only evoked in its day expres- 
sions of the warmest gratitude from 
Cavour; but won for England the lasting 
gratitude of the Italian people at the very 
time when the third Napoleon was en- 
gaged in wiping out the memories of 
Magenta and Solferino by those under- 
ground processes only fully revealed to 
the world in the recent work of M. de 
Thouvenel, “ Le Secret de |’Empereur.” 
This publication, if it raises even higher 
than before the reputation of the author’s 
father, who occupied the French Foreign 
Office, at the time, can only convince the 
reader that the so-called “ Secret” never 
really existed, except as a convenient 
name for the unfortunate series of shifts 
and devices by which the emperor, himself 
the friend of Italian aspirations, sought to 
parry the interference of his consort. It 
would be difficult to say whether Lord Rus- 
sell or Lord Palmerston was at this time 
most disliked by the continental states- 
men of the old school. “ Je fais des voeux,” 
so wrote the Duc de Grammont, French 
ambassador at Rome, “je fais des voeux 
pour que l’Empereur laisse ces hommes 
d’état vieilles, s’user tout seuls sans jamais 
sacrifier & leurs sympathies douteuses et 
changeantes, le plus petit des intéréts de 
sa couronne.”* But the two “ancient 
masters,” as a clever society lady is re- 
ported to have called them, attached little 
importance to the opinion of the Duc de 
Grammont or of any foreign crowned 
head. “ My noble friend,” Lord Palmers- 
ton had said long before, amid tumultu- 
ous applause, in the Don Pacifico debate, 


* Secret de I’ Empereur, i. 124, 125. 





“will act, not as the minister of Austria, 
or as the minister of Russia, or of France, 
or of any other country; but as the minis- 
ter of England.” The observation was 
trite, but the side hit at Lord Aberdeen, 
who was believed to be too regardful of 
the views of despotic governments, espe- 
cially of that of Russia, turned a truism 
into an effective sarcasm. And in this 
connection it is interesting to note that 
those passages in Lord Russell’s subse- 
quent career which were at the time most 
difficult to explain, began when, in an evil 
hour for his own reputation, he took office 
under Lord Aberdeen, actuated by too 
great a desire to enable the queen’s gov- 
ernment to be carried on; but without 
sufficiently considering that he might not 
be able either to carry out his own views, 
or to resign without appearing to desert 
his colleagues in the hour of difficulty. 

The recently published “ Memoirs of 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg” throw an in- 
teresting light on the position of the two 
ministers on the Italian question. In 
November, 1859, we find the prince con- 
sort writing to his brother : — 


Our time is principally taken up with a very 
unpleasant war of correspondence with Palm- 
erston and the Foreign Secretary, who are 
joining their forces to revive the war of liber- 
ation in Italy, to make France break her 
word with Austria, and to stir up all kinds of 
quarrels. Their contrivances for doing things 
in an underhand manner, which they dare not 
do openly, are endless, and if you seize one of 
them the other slips through your fingers. 
This causes me great anxiety for Germany, 
for both of them have the same feelings and 
methods of action as in 1848-50, freedom and 
nationality for Italy, Hungary, Poland, and 
Greece —none for Holstein or Germany; 
Austria to be stronger in Germany by being 
entirely turned out of Italy; intimacy with 
Louis Napoleon; maintenance of the despot- 
ism of France. 


Distrust of the intentions and policy of 
Napoleon III. was a fixed idea with the 
prince consort. When the plan of the an- 
nexation of Savoy and Nice began to be 
put forward he wrote : — . 


Every honorable man must feel morally in- 
jured at the obvious triumph of rascality. 
France again draws all possible advantage 
from the friendship of Palmerston, and the 
sentimental hope of his little colleague to 
throw a new lustre on the name of Russell by 
defending in 1860 the principles of 1688, it 
not occurring to him that the first thing need- 
ful is that there should be an analogy between 
the two sets of circumstances. The material 
which the Emperor possesses is vast indeed. 
It consists in his unlimited power, his sym- 
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pathy with the Cardonari views, his popular 
origin, his Napoleonic name; in the knowl- 
edge of the weakness of his people, in his 
enormous army, in his inexhaustible supplies 
of money, in his elastic conscience, and in the 
fact that he can employ the whole of the 
French press for his purposes. 


Lord John, as we have already seen, 
viewed the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
with the same dislike as the prince con- 
sort; but he was able to see what escaped 
the prince consort: that to constitute a 
strong and united Italy was a better bul- 
wark against the ambition of France than 
an obstinate maintenance of the existing 
territorial distribution of the Peninsula, 
and that the recognition of the doctrine of 
nationalities in Italy was certain to further 
the same cause in Germany. 

His strong love of liberty, his belief that, 
as a rule, people do not rebel unless they 
have some real grievance, naturally made 
Lord Russell a strong supporter of the 
cause of the Oriental Christians, and at a 
far earlier date than most of his colleagues 
he recognized that the task of reforming 
the Turkish Empire was hopeless, and 
that the political salvation of the East 
must be sought by different methods. 
But this same predisposition for rebellious 
causes led him to sympathize with the 
Confederate States, and almost to plunge 
his country into an unnecessary war. The 
recent death of Mr. Jefferson Davis has 
reminded the public of the bitter contro- 
versies which divided England during, 
and indeed long after, the American Civil 
War. Those who supported the South, 
from the belief that it represented Conserv- 
ative ideas, were joined by a consider- 
able number of persons whose sympathies 
either inclined them to side generally with 
rebellion, or who doubted if slavery were 
so much the actual point at issue as a 
constitutional question of State as against 
Federal rights. They were also much 
impressed by the magnitude of a struggle, 
of which they feared the indefinite pro- 
longation, unless a speedy termination 
could at once be arrived at. To this view 
Lord Russell leaned, and leaned so 
strongly, that this country was only saved 
from a most disastrous interference in the 
struggle by the hesitation of Lord Palm- 
erston and the open opposition of Lord 
Granville, who, having himself held the 
seals of the Foreign Office in 1852, and 
been called upon by the queen in 1859 to 
form a ministry, was able to speak on 
such a subject with authority. 

This same pugnacity nearly led Lord 
Russell into an equally great mistake in 
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the Danish question, He discerned 
clearly enough that the settlement of the 
Elbe Duchies was only to be obtained by 
freeing the Danes from German interfer- 
ence, and leaving the Germans to German 
rule; and that the whole accumulation of 
almost incomprehensible learning, which 
went to make up the Schleswig-Holstein 
“question” was merely a screen to the 
struggle between two rival nationalities. 
He also recognized the incredible folly 
and obstinacy with which the Danish peo- 
ple, clinging to the traditions of ’48, and 
the warlike memories of Idstedt and Fred- 
ericia, almost courted a struggle with their 
powerful and grasping neighbor. “We 
cannot,” he wrcte to Sir Augustus Paget, 
“sive active support to a government 
which puts itself so manifestly in the 
wrong. We must remain with our pockets 
buttoned and our arms piled, till Germany 
puts herself still more in the wrong than 
Denmark.” It was not until that moment 
arrived, that the course he pursued became 
the object of general attack. He then ap- 
peared to the country to be ready without 
sufficient reason to lose sight of the orig- 
inal causes of the quarrel, in his anxiety to 
protect the weak against the strong, and 
to run the risk of engaging in war when 
no British interest was seriously involved. 
In 1863, the Danish Parliament had delib- 
erately sanctioned a new constitution for 
Denmark and Schleswig, thereby treating 
the incorporation of the latter with the 
monarchy as a fait accompli. On January 
16, 1864, the two great German powers 
issued an ultimatum, demanding the with- 
drawal of the constitution within two days, 
although the Danish Rigsraad was not 
then sitting. Refusing to listen to any 
plea for delay, the German armies then 
crossed the frontier. Lord Russell was at 
the time prepared, as was Lord Palmers- 
ton, to go to war with the German powers, 
if France would have joined an alliance 
for that purpose. The feeling uppermost 
in the minds of both statesmen was, that 
Schleswig being mainly Danish, the Aus- 
tro-German attack was as much a violation 
of the rights of a free people as the pre- 
vious attacks of Denmark on the spiritual 
ministrations of German clergymen and 
the teaching of German schoolmasters in 
the southern districts of the duchy. Lord 
Russell was even more eager than the 
prime minister. How England was saved 
from what, judging indeed after the event, 
it can be seen would have been a gigantic 
blunder, is matter of history. The dis- 
like of the nation to a war which was not 
clearly necessary; the divisions in the 
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Cabinet; the unwillingness of France to 
co-operate, except in such a manner as 
would have indefinitely extended the area 
of European complication; and the oppo- 
sition of the court, which was German in 
its sympathies, notwithstanding the recent 
marriage of the Prince of Wales with a 
Danish princess; all combined together 
at the last moment to enforce abstention 
from interference, and peace was secured. 

It has just been stated that among the 
causes which averted the naval and mili- 
tary interference on behalf of Denmark, 
advocated by Lord Russell, was the opposi- 
tion offered to this course by the German 
sympathies of the court. Slender too were 
the sympathies of the court with Lord 
Russell’s Italian policy. When crowned 
heads are running for their lives, it is 
scarcely in human nature for their fellow- 
crowned heads to withhold sympathy, even 
should the aggressor, as in the case of the 
king of Sardinia, be one of their own 
number. In the Italian question the 
crown showed less wisdom than the minis- 
ters; in the Danish question the ministers 
showed less wisdom than the crown. The 
queen was probably better acquainted 
than either Lord Palmerston or Lord 
Russell with the growing strength of the 
German armies, and knew that the Danish 
question was only the opening up of far 
wider issues. Military opinion at home 
(famous in those days for being invari- 
ably misinformed) was convinced that an 
Anglo-French campaign against Prussia 
was certain to be an easy success—a 
military repetition on the part of Napoleon 
II1. of that of Napoleon I. in 1806—in 
which a second Jena and a second Auer- 
staedt were to witness the destruction of 
the armies of King William; while the 
British fleet, mistress of the Baltic, was 
to assist in the capture of the Austro- 
Prussian army of occupation in Schleswig 
and Jutland. Denmark’s success in the 
war of 1848 tended to confirm these illu- 
sions, a success which had been due to 
the political circumstances of the day 
rather than to the prowess of the Danish 
armies alone. 

Foreign affairs at one moment nearly 
proved altogether fatal to Lord John. 
After his return from the Vienna Confer- 
ence, it seemed as if his political career 
might come to an abrupt termination, and 
his sun never prevail over the dense cloud 
of obloquy raised by his resignation of 
the lead of the House of Commons and 
his place in the Aberdeen government, 
immediately before the vote of censure, 
moved by Mr. Roebuck, upon the ministry 





for their misconduct of the war —a gath- 
ering cloud, deepened by the imputations 
to which he immediately afterwards ex- 
posed himself, when, after accepting the 
mission to Vienna, he appeared to have 
supported at the Conference a policy the 
reverse of that which on his return he 
advocated in Parliament. The error that 
he made in the first instance was not that 
of resigning, but of resigning either too 
soon or too late. The whole history of 
the Aberdeen Cabinet casts a melancholy 
doubt on the practical value of Cabinets of 
“allthe talents.” Hardly any government 
can be free from dangerous bickerings ; 
but it would appear as if the species of 
ministry most exposed to bickerings of a 
really injurious character is one in which 
a great number of able men, possessing 
both experience and a strong will, sit to- 
gether under the presidency of one whom, 
like Lord Aberdeen, they regard as at the 
most only their equal, It furthermore 
happened that the politics of the day had 
arrived at the point best calculated to 
bring this inherent fault of the Aberdeen 
government into glaring relief. Hardly 
had there elapsed two months of its exist- 
ence when the difficulties of the Eastern 
question assumed a critical character. 
Lord Clarendon actually held the seals of 
the Foreign Office ; but there were no less 
than four members of the ministry who 
had occupied the same post on previous 
occasions, and had each an equal claim to 
be heard on the subject — Lord Palmers- 
ton, Lord John Russell, Lord Aberdeen, 
and Lord Granville. 

In the case of the Vienna mission, the 
false position in which Lord John Russell 
was placed was mainly owing to the diffi- 
culty of following the sinuosities of the 
policy of the Emperor Napoleon, and the 
intrigues of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
Intrigues of this description were pre- 
cisely the sort of thing which Lord John by 
character and temperament was unfitted 
to cope with. The principal point at issue 
may be easily stated. A proposal had 
been made by Count Buol, the Austrian 
minister for foreign affairs, and had been 
approved by M. Drouyn de l’Huys, the 
French plenipotentiary, to prevent the 
preponderance of Russiain the Black Sea 
by a particular set of arrangements, the 
exact details of which are now of merely 
historical interest. These proposals Lord 
John approved and supported, but on ref- 
erence to Paris, the emperor, at the insti- 
gation of Count Walewski, declined to 
support his own plenipotentiary. The 
Conference thereupon ended and the war 




















commenced afresh, as the British govern- 
ment considered themselves bound to 
theirally. Lord John returned to England, 
and, in his place in Parliament, supported 
the continuance of the war. Almost 
simultaneously Count Buol issued a circu- 
lar despatch to the Austrian representa- 
tives at foreign courts, giving an account 
of what had passed at the Conference. 
From this circular it was apparent that, in 
Lord John’s opinion, there had been a 
reasonable possibility of ending the war 
in an honorable manner. The question 
immediately arose: Ought Lord John on 
the rejection of his views on so important 
a matter to have resigned; or was he 
right in thinking that considerations of 
loyalty to his own colleagues, and of the 
government of England to that of its 
ally, France, should prevail? The ques- 
tion involves a determination of the exact 
point at which a colleague should prefer 
his own opinion to that of his colleagues, 
and the answer will very much depend in 
each case on the idiosyncrasies of individ- 
uals. At the moment the public decided 
against Lord John, and for the time he 
disappeared from office. 

A similar condition of things arose in 
1864 in regard to Denmark. It was true, 
as Lord Russell said in the House of 
Lords on the 24th of June of that year, 
that at no time had any clear pledge been 
given on the part of Great Britain, or of 
her Majesty’s government, to render ma- 
terial assistance to Denmark; but it was 
also true that the language both of Lord 
Russell and Lord Palmerston had pointed 
in that direction, and the bent of their 
minds, which the correspondence since 
published has fully revealed, was toler- 
ably well known both at home and abroad. 
“In February, 1864,” as Mr. Walpole puts 
it, “* Lord Russell had hesitated to embark 
single-handed in a contest with the two 
great powers of central Europe. In July; 
1864, he refused the help which he could 
then have procured at the price at which 
Rouher had made it clear to Lord Cowley, 
alone he could have obtained it.” M. 
that if France joined successfully in the 
war against Germany, a general rearrange- 
ment of the map of Europe would be the 
result. From such an issue the British 
Foreign Office shrunk back, true to the 
doctrine that the limitation of the area of 
disturbance is the best method of main- 
taining the peace of Europe; but it was 
impossible to state fully in Parliament the 
character of the confidential communica- 
tions which had passed between M. 
Rouher and Lord Cowley. Lord Russell, 
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therefore, appeared to have retreated in 
alarm from his own policy, without any 
adequate motive for such a change of atti- 
tude ; or, in any case, not to have realized 
that the support of France ought never 
to have been asked, because the price of 
the support of the emperor might have 
been easily anticipated by the minister, 
whose best excuse for rejecting, a few 
months before, the French proposals for a 
European Conference, was that they were 
only the cloak to some ambitious design. 
In the debate on Lord Grosvenor’s 
amendment, shortly before the defeat of 
Lord Russell’s second administration on 
the Reform Bill of 1866, Mr. Gladstone 
paid a remarkable tribute to the achieve- 
ments of Lord Russell. Replying to the 
charge made by some of his own follow- 
ers of having adopted a dictatorial attitude 
to the Liberal party and to the House, Mr. 
Gladstone said: “If, sir, I had been the 
man who at the very outset of his career, 
well-nigh half a century ago, had with an 
almost prophetic foresight fastened upon 
two great groups of questions, those great 
historic questions of the age, I mean the 
questions relating to the removal of civil 
disabilities for religious opinions and to 
Parliamentary reform, —if I had been the 
man, who having thus in his early youth, 
in the very first stage of his political 
career, fixed upon those questions and 
made them his own, then went on to pros- 
ecute them with sure and unflagging in- 
stinct, until the triumph in each had been 
achieved ; if I had been the man, whose 
name has been associated for forty years, 
and often in the very first place of emi- 
nence, with every element of beneficent 
legislation —in other words had I been 
Earl Russell—there might have been 
some temptation to pass into excess in the 
exercise of authority, and some excuse for 
the endeavor to apply to this house a 
pressure in itself unjustifiable. But, sir, I 
am not Earl Russell.” It is interesting 
to note in this connection that amongst 
the new matter which Mr. Walpole gives 
to his readers, is the correspondence re- 
lating to the retirement of Lord Russell 
immediately after these events from the 
lead of the Liberal party, under the weight 
of increasing years. This correspondence 
removes the impression which existed, 
that in the arrangements made immedi- 
ately after the fall of Mr. Disraeli’s first 
government in 1868, but scant courtesy 
was shown to the last Liberal premier. 
The queen then sent for Mr. Gladstone, 
not for Lord Russell. But it appears that 
not only had Lord Russell made it per- 
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fectly clear several months before, both to 
Mr. Gladstone and to Lord Granville, 
that he had determined to retire from the 
lead, but that when the Liberal adminis- 
tration was in process of formation, Mr. 
Gladstone pressed on his former chief the 
acceptance of a seat in the Cabinet with- 
out office, which Lord Russell declined. 
It would perhaps be difficult to decide 
which was most creditable, the grace of 
the offer or the wisdom of the refusal, 
which was no unfit termination to the life 
of a statesman, as to many passages in 
whose career his countrymen will no 
doubt continue to differ, and whose con- 
duct will be often severely criticised, but 
whose name must always occupy a large 
place in the history of England, as perhaps 
the last, but certainly not the least, of the 
succession of Whig statesmen of the 
school of Lord Somers, to which he above 
all things claimed to belong, and to whose 
ideas he gave an undivided allegiance. 
EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 
JOHN RECALLS AND REMEMBERS. 


WHAT a weight was off my heart! It 
seemed as if nothing more could go wrong. 
But though John was plainly happy, he 
did not seem quite comfortable. He wor- 
ried himself trying to remember how he 
had come tous. The last thing he could 
definitely recall before finding himself with 
us, was seeing his mother looking at him 
through the dark of a night that seemed 
made of solid blackness, so solid that he 
could not think how she was able to move 
in it. She brought him something to 
drink, but he fancied it blood, and would 
not touch it. He thought now that, what- 
ever it was, she must have offered it in a 
red tumbler that stood on his washing- 
stand. He remembered nothing after, 
except a cold wind, and a sense of utter 
weariness but absolute compulsion; he 
must keep on and on, to all eternity, till 
he found the gate of heaven, to which he 
seemed forever coming nearer. His con- 
clusion was, that he had momentary 
knowledge, but no memory; everything 
he did was immediately forgotten, the 
knowledge of what he had to do next re- 





maining with him. It was, he thought, a 
mental condition analogous with walking, 
in which every step is a frustrated fall, 
the sense of what was next to be done, 
more than making up for the forgetting of 
what he had done. I set this down here, 
because, when I told my uncle what John 
had been saying, myself not sure that I 
caught what he meant, he declared the 
boy a philosopher of the finest grain. But 
he warned me not to encourage his talk- 
ing, and especially not to ask him to ex- 
plain. There was nothing, he said, worse 
for a weak brain, than to set a strong will 
to work it. 

I tried to obey him, but he grew harder 
and harder as the days went on. There 
were not many of them, however, for he 
recovered rapidly. When I found my 
uncle talked to him about any sort of 
thing, I took the fact for a virtual with- 
drawal of his prohibition, and after that 
spoke to John of whatever came into his 
or my head. 

It was then he told me ail he could re- 
member since the moment he left me that 
night with his supper inhis hand. A great 
part of his recollection was his vision of 
my uncle on the moor, and afterward in 
the park. We did not know what to make 
of these visions. I should have been 
ready to conclude at once that they were 
caused by the first approaches of his ill- 
ness, had it not been for my remembrance 
of what I had seen long before in the 
thunderstorm; while John was willing 
enough to attribute the second vision to 
his illness, but found it impossible to con- 
cede that he was anything but well when 
walking across the moor after leaving me. 
I thought, however, that his having fasted 
from eight in the morning till ten at night, 
might have something to do with that, 
and with his illness too; and if he was in 
a state to see anything purely phantasmal, 
what shape was more likely to appear than 
that of my uncle. 

He would not hear of my mentioning 
the thing to my uncle. I would for my 
own part have gone to him immediately ; 
but could not with John’s prayer in my 
ears. I resolved, however, to gain his 
consent as soon as ever I could. 

He had by this time as great a respect 
for my uncle as I had myself, but he could 
not feel at home with him as I did; there- 
fore he dreaded the appearance of med- 
dling in anything in which my uncle had 
not invited his confidence. Whether the 
vision was only a vision or indeed my 
uncle’s double, whatever a double may be, 
any reference to it could hardly be agree- 
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able ; and John was naturally reluctant to 
do the least thing that might hurt him. 


The question of course came up among 


the first, what he was to do when able to 
leave us. He had spoken very plainly to 
my uncle concerning his relations with his 
mother — had told him indeed that he 
could not help suspecting he owed his ill- 
ness toher, My uncle thought it all over. 

I was nearly always present when they 
talked, but I particularly remember one 
occasion. 

“I think I understand my mother,” said 
John, “ but only after much thinking. I 
loved her when I was a child; and if she 
had not sent me from her for the love of 
greater liberty and more influence — that 
at least is how I explain her indifference 
to me —1 might now be in the midst of a 
struggle for my personal freedom, instead 
of having had it over long ago.” 

“ There are women,” returned my uncle, 
“and some of them are among the most 
admired and sought, who are enslaved by 
nothing less than a demoniacal love of 
power, The very pleasure of their con- 
sciousness consists in the knowledge that 
they have power — not power to do things, 
but power to make other people do things. 
It is an insanity, a devilishly immoral and 
hateful one. I donot say this about the 
lady in question, for I have never seen 
her; I only say that I have known such a 
disposition.” 

John replied that certainly the love of 
power was his mother’s special insanity. 
She was spoiled when a child, he had 
been told; had never expressed a wish 
without effort being made to procure her 
what she desired ; which ruinous misman- 
agement sprang from the self-same ambi- 
tion, in another form, on the part of her 
mother — the longing, namely, to secure 
her child’s supreme affection — with the 
natural consequence that they came to 
hate one another. John’s father and she 
had been married but fifteen months when 
he died from a fall when following the 
hounds. Within six months his mother 
was engaged to be married again, but the 
engagement was broken off, and she went 
abroad, leaving her only child behind her. 
She married Lord Cairnedge in Venice, 
and returned to England when John was 
three years of age, and had no recollection 
of her. His stepfather was good to him, 
but died when he was about eight. His 
mother was very severe. Her object 
plainly was to ground her authority so 
deeply that he should never think of dis- 
puting her will. 

“ But,” said John, “she ruined my love 
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for her, and so I was able to cast off her 
yoke.” 

“ The world would fare worse, I fancy,” 
remarked my uncle, “if violent women 
bore patient children. The evil would 
become irremediable. The children might 
not be ruined, but they would bring no 
discipline to the mother.” 

“ Her servants,” continued John, “ obey 
her implicitly, except when they are sure 
she will never know. She treats them so 
well that they admire her, and are proud 
to have such a mistress; while there is 
something in her that makes the very 
notion of offending hera terror. I dare 
not say to what point they would not obey 
her. 

“As witness the other day, when, but 
for uncle, they would have broken into the 
house to carry you off,” I said. 

“She is convinced at last, I believe,” 
continued John, “that she will never get 
me to do just as she pleases; and there- 
fore hates me so heartily, that she can 
hardly keep her ladylike hands off me. 
I do not think I have been unreasonable ; 
I have not found it difficult to obey others 
that were set over me; but when I found 
almost her every requirement part of a 
system for reducing me to a slavish obe- 
dience, I began to lay down lines of my 
own. I resolved to do whatever she 
asked me at once, whether pleasant to me 
or not, so long as I saw no reason why it 
should not be done; and I was surprised 
to find how seldom I had to make a stand 
against her wishes. At the same time the 
mode in which she conveyed her pleasure, 
was invariably such as made a pretty 
strong effort of the will necessary for 
compliance. But the effort to do what 
she wanted against the difficulty caused 
by her manner, was just what developed 
in me the strength to resist when I saw it 
was not right to yield. By far the most 
serious difference we had yet had arose 
about six months ago, when she insisted 
I should make myself agreeable to a cer- 
tain lady whom I by no means disliked, 
but whom she had made up her mind I 
was to marry. She had planned the mar- 
riage, I believe, as one of her parallels in 
the siege of the lady’s noble father, who 
became a widower a year ago. But there 
I stood stock still. I told her I would not 
lay myself out to please any lady except I 
wanted to marry her. ‘And why, pray, 
should you not marry her?’ she returned. 
I answered that I did not love her, and 
would not marry until I saw the woman I 
could not be happy without, and she ac- 





cepted me. She went into a terrible pas- 
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sion, but I found myself quite unmoved by 
it; it is a wonderful heartener to know 

ourself not merely standing up for a right, 
but for the right to do the right thing. 
‘You wouldn’t surely have me marry a 
woman I don’t care a straw for in that 
way!’ I said. ‘Quench my soul!’ she 
cried — I have often wondered where she 
learned the oath —‘ what mighty matter is 
that? She won’t in any way care a straw 
for youina month!’ ‘ Why should I marry 
herthen?’ ‘ Because your mother wishes 
it,’ she answered, and began her march 
from the room as if that settled the differ- 
ence, and no more was to be said. But I 
saw it would save trouble and worse, to 
prevent her carrying with her such a mis- 
taken notion. ‘ Mother!’ I cried, ‘I will 
not marry the lady. I will not pay her the 
least attention that could be mistaken to 
mean such a possibility.’ She turned 
upon me. I have just respect enough left 
for her, not to say what her face suggested 
to me. She was pale as a corpse; her 
very lips were coloriess ; and her eyes — 
but no, I will not go on. ‘ Your father all 
over!’ she said, with an expression of 
fierce loathing, and turned again and went. 
If I do not quite think my mother, a¢ fres- 
ent, would murder me, I do think she 
would do anything short of murder to gain 
her ends with me. But do not be afraid; 
I am afraid of her enough to be on my 
guard against her. 

“ My father was a rich man, and left my 
mother very comfortable; there was no 
occasion for her to marry again, except 
she were in love, and that I don’t believe 
she was, with Lord Cairnedge. Now for 
a third husband she has that lady’s father 
in hereye. She is my natural guardian, 
of course, though I do not know how 
much legal authority she has over me; 
but anyhow I shall be free when I come 
of age. The moment I am one-and-twenty 
I shall be my own master, but hardly the 
more Belorba’s servant, whether you, sir, 
count me far enough from unworthy, or 
not. One thing I am determined upon: 
my mother shall not cross my threshold 
but at my wife’s invitation; and I shall 
never ask my wife to invite her. She is 
too dangerous. 

“We had another dispute about Miss 
Miles an hour or two before I saw Orba 
for the first time, and I was thinking far 
from pleasantly about it as I rode, when I 
caught sight of her over the wall. It was 
a leap out of hell into paradise. The 
glimpse of such a face, without shadow of 
scheme or plan or selfish end, was salva- 
tion tome. I thank God!” 





Perhaps I ought not to let the words 
stand, but they are what he said. 

He had talked too long for his condition, 
and fell back in his chair. The tears 
began to gather in his eyes. My uncle 
rose, put his arm about me, and led me to 
the study. 

“Let him rest a bit, little one,” he said, 
as we entered. “Itis long since we had 
a good talk.” 

He seated himself in his think-chair — 
a name which, when a child, I had given 
it, and I slid to the floor at his feet. 

“I cannot help thinking, little one,” he 
began, “that you are going to be a happy 
woman. I do believe that isa man to be 
trusted. As for the mother, there is no 
occasion to think of her now, beyond 
being on your guard. You will have no 
trouble with her after you are married. 
Do not Jet John make any vow or promise 
about her.” 

“T never meant todo so, uncle. But I 
cannot help a dread that she will do us a 
mischief.” 

“ That is but natural—a reaction from 
your gladness. Take it as a reminder 
that we have no power in ourselves to 
order events. Sir Philip Sidney says — 
I forget his very words, but they come to 
this — that as we are only bound to act 
wisely, and are not responsible for results, 
we are never to trouble ourselves about 
chance. Trust in God first, and then in 
John Day.” 

“‘] was sure you would like him, uncle,” 
I said, with a flutter of loving triumph. 

“I was nearly as sure myself — such 
confidence had I in the instinct of my 
little one. I think that I, of the two of 
us, have the greater claim to the right- 
eousness of faith !” 

“ You are always before me, uncle,’ I 
said. “I only follow where you lead the 
way. But what do you think the woman 
will do next?” 

“JT don’t think. It is no use. If all 
mothers were like her, the world would 
hardly be saved.” 

“It would not be worth saving, uncle.” 

“* Whatever can be saved must be worth 
saving, my child.” 

“Yes, uncle; I shouldn’t have said 
that,” I answered. ‘“ But for Lady Cairn- 
edge, I am sure we shall hear of her before 
long.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
LETTER AND ANSWER. 


AND we did hear of her! The next 
morning a letter was handed to my uncle 
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as we sat at breakfast, which I seemed to 
know as from her. He looked very hard 
at the address —as if he would read the 
letter without opening it, and frowned very 
dark, but I could not read the frown. 
Then his countenance cleared a little; he 
opened and read it, and immediately 
handed it to me. 

Lady Cairnedge hoped Mr. Whichcote 
would excuse one who had so lately come 


to the neighborhood, that, until an hour [ 


ago she knew nothing of the position and 
character of the gentleman in whose house 
her son had, in a momentary but alas not 
unaccustomed aberration, sought shelter, 
and found generous hospitality. She apol- 
ogized heartily for the unceremonious way 
in which she had sent for him. In her 
anxiety to have him home, if possible, 
before he should realize his awkward posi- 
tion in the house of a stranger, she had 
been inconsiderate. She left it to the 
judgment of his kind host whether she 
should herself come to fetch him, or send 
her carriage with the medical man who 
usually attended him. In either case her 
servants must accompany the carriage, as 
he would probably object to being re- 
moved. He might, however, be perfectly 
reasonable, and give no occasion for com- 
pulsion even in its mildest shape, for he 
was usually the gentlest creature in the 
world. 

I was in a rage. The intent of the 
letter was plain. I looked up, expecting 
to see my uncle as indignant with the 
diabolical thing as I was myself. But he 
seemed sunk in reverie, his body present, 
his spirit far away. A pang shot through 
my heart. Could it be that the wicked 
device told already? Nota moment could 
I be silent. 

“* May I ask, uncle,” I said, and tried 
hard to keep my voice steady, “ how you 
mean to answer this vile epistle?” 

He looked up with a wan smile, such 
as might have broke from Lazarus when 
he found himself again in his body. 

“T will take it to the young man,” he 
answered, 

“ Please, let us go at once then, uncle! 
I cannot sit still.” 

He rose, and we went together to John’s 
room. 

He was much better — sitting up in bed, 
and eating the breakfast Penny had just 
brought him. 

“T have just had a letter from your 
mother, Day,” said my uncle. 

“ Indeed !” returned John dryly. 

* Will you read it, and tell me what an- 
swer you would like me to return ?” 
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“ Don’t she make strange s’s?” said 
John, looking at the S in “ Dear Sir.” 

“ Does she always make them so?” 
asked my uncle. 

“ Always —like a snake just going to 
strike.” 

My uncle’s face grew ghastly white. He 
almost snatched the ietter out of John’s 
hand, looked at it, gave it back to him, 
and, to our dismay, left the room. 

‘What can be the matter, John?” I 
said, my heart sinking within me. 

“ Go to him,” said John. 

But I dared not. 1 had often seen him 
look like that before walking out into the 
night, but I had never seen him look so 
ill—as if some terrible suspicion were 
suddenly confirmed. 

“You see the track my mother is mak- 
ing!” said John. “You have now to 
believe her, that I am subject to fits of 
insanity, or to believe me, that there is 
nothing short of murder she will not risk 
to get her way.” 

“ Her object is clear,” I replied. But 
if she thinks to fool my uncle, she will find 
herself mistaken ! ”” 

“ Why should she not hope to fool both 
you and your uncle?” he rejoined. “She 
will prove me mad in doing the one wise 
thing — coming to you. My word in the 
matter is of course worth nothing. Every- 
body knows how cunning madmen are. 
If any one heard me say so, she would 
make a whole jury see in the remark the 
cunning of my madness. JYox cannot 
know that I am not mad —or at least sub- 
ject to attacks of madness.” 

“Oh, John, don’t frighten me!” I 
cried. 

“ There! you are not sure about it!” 

It seemed cruel of him to tease me so; 
but I saw presently why he did it; he 
thought his mother’s letter had waked a 
doubt in my uncle ; and he wanted me not 
to be vexed with my uncle, even if he de- 
serted him and went over to his mother’s 
side. 

“T love your uncle,” he said. “I know 
he’satrue man. I wé// not be angry with 
him though my mother do lead him astray. 
The time will come when he will know 
the truth. It must come out at last. I 
shall have to fight her alone —that’s all. 
It will be hard to leave the house at once, 
though —as I must if he thinks with my 
mother. If only somebody would sell my 
horse for me!” 

I guessed right that his mother kept 
him short of money, to have him the more 








in her power, and remembered with glad- 
ness that I was not quite penniless at the 
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moment, But where was the good of set- 
tling what to do in circumstances that 
might never arrive. To trust quietly until 
the moment for action comes, is the way 
to get heart and brain ready to act. This 
is a higher wisdom than straining after 
foresight. 

John required little persuading to quies- 
cence until we should know certainly what 
my uncle was thinking; and it was well, 
for something very different was in his 
mind from what John feared. Within half 
an hour I caught a glimpse of him riding 
out of the yard on old Death, jubilant at 
having his master once more upon his 
back. I ran to a window from which I 
could see the edge of the moor, and pres- 
ently saw him cross that edge at an uphill 
gallop. 

He was gone about four hours, and when 
he came back, went straight to his own 
room. Not until nine o’clock did I go to 
him, and then he came with me to supper. 

He was very pale, but as kind and 
genial as usual. He made up his mind 
what to do. After supper he sent for 
Dick, and told him to ride to Rising the 
first thing in the morning, with a letter he 
would find on the hall table. 

This letter he read to John and me be- 
fore we parted for the night. It was all 
we could have wished. He wrote that 
he could not allow a guest to be interfered 
with. He was of the same mind as every 
Arab; while a man was his guest, he be- 
longed to that man. She haa, however, a 
perfect right to see her son, and would be 
welcome ; only the decision as to his 
returning or remaining must rest with 
the young manhimself. Ifhe chose to go 
with his mother, well and good! though 
he would be sorry to lose his company. 
If he declined to return, he and his house 
continued at his service. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HAND TO HAND. 


WE looked for Lady Cairnedge all day. 
John was up, and ready to receive her in 
the drawing-room; he would not see her 
in his bedroom. But the hours passed 
and she did not appear. 

In the evening, however, when the twi- 
light was thickening about the house, and 
already all was dark as night in the alleys 
of the garden, her carriage drove quietly 
up— with a startling scramble of arrest 
at the door. The same servants were 
outside, and a very handsome dame with- 
in. As she descended I saw that she was 
tall, and, if rather stout, neither taller nor 





stouter than suited her age and style. Her 
face was pale, but she seemed in perfect 
health. When I saw her closer, I found 
her features the most regular I had ever 
seen. Had the soul within it filled the 
mould of that face, it would have been 
beautiful. As it was, it was only hand- 
some — to me repulsive. The moment I 
saw it, I knew myself in the presence of a 
masked battery. 

My uncle had insisted that she should 
be received where we usually sat, and had 
given Penny orders to show her into the 
hall kitchen. 

I was alone there, preparing something 
for John, when she arrived. We were not 
expecting her, for it seemed now too late 
to dream of removing an invalid. My 
uncle was in the study, and Martha some- 
where about the house. My heart sank 
as I turned from the window to meet her, 
and sank yet lower as she appeared in the 
open doorway of the kitchen, But as I 
advanced, to my great comfort I caught 
sight of my uncle, and stepped forward 
more boldly to meet the enemy. He had 
come quietly down his stair, and had just 
stepped into a clear blaze of light which 
that moment burst from the wood I had 
some time ago laid damp upon the fire. 
The same moment Lady Cairnedge’s 
countenance turned ghastly with terror. 
As she was looking over my shoulder, I 
turned, but saw nothing, save that my 
uncle had disappeared. I was left to face 
the woman alone. When I turned again 
toward her, there was but a remnant of 
her fright visible. I offered her my hand 
— for she was John’s mother, but she did 
not take it. She scanned me from head 
to foot. 

“IT am Lady Cairnedge,” she said. 
“ Where is my son?” 

I turned yet again. My uncle had not 
come back. I was not prepared to take a 
part. I was bewildered. A dead silence 
tell. I had looked to my uncle to do 
everything. For the first time in my life, 
he seemed to have deserted me, and at the 
moment when most I needed him. I 
turned once more to the lady, and said, 
hardly knowing what, — 

“ You wish to see Mr. Day ?” 

She answered me with a stare of cold 
surprise. 

“I will go and tell him you are here 
I faltered, and passing her, sped along the 
passage to the little drawing-room. 

“John!” I cried, bursting in, “she’s 
come. Doyou still mean tosee her? Are 
you able? Uncle ba 

There I stopped, for his eyes had grown 
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stern, and were not looking at me, but be- 
yond me. One moment I thought his 
fever had returned, but following his gaze, 
I looked round ; there stood Lady Cairn- 
edge. She had come close behind me. 
John was face to face with his mother, and 
my uncle was not there to defend him. I 
felt it an awful moment. 

“ Are you ready?” she said, nor pre- 
tended greeting. She seemed slightly 
discomposed and in haste. 

I was by this time well aware of my 
lover’s determination of character, but I 
was not prepared for the tone in which he 
addressed the icy woman calling herself 
his mother. 

“IT am ready to listen,” he answered. 

“John!” she returned, with mingled 
severity and sharpness. “ Let us have 
no masquerading. You are perfectly fit to 
come home with me, and you must come 
atonce. The carriage is at the door.” 

“You are quite right, mother!” an- 
swered John calmly; “I am fit to go 
home with you. But Rising does not 
quite agree with me. I dread such an- 
other attack, and do not mean to go yet.” 

The drawing-room had a rectangular 
bay-window, one of whose three sides 
commanded the door. The opposite side 
looked into a little grove of larch-trees. 
Lady Cairnedge had already realized the 
position of the room. She darted to the 
window, and saw the carriage but a few 
yards away. 

She tried to throw up the sash but 
failed. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
she twisted her handkerchief round her 
gloved hand, and dashed it through a 
pane. 

“ Men!” she cried, in a loud, impera- 
tive voice, “ come at once!” 

The moment she went to the window, I 
sprang to the door of the room, locked it, 
took out the key, put it in my pocket, and 
stood with my back to the door. 

I heard the men thundering at the door 
of the house. Lady Cairnedge turned 
toward the door, as if she would herself 
open the house door, saw me standing, 
understood what I had done, went back to 
the window, and called again to her ser- 
vants. 

“Come here! Come to me here —to 
the window !” she cried. 

John had been watching with a calm, 
determined look. He came and stood be- 
tween me and his mother. 

“John,” I said, “leave your mother to 
me.” 

“ She will kill you!” he answered. 
“You might kill her!” I replied. 
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I darted to the chimney, where for 
John’s sake a clear fire was burning, © 
caught up the poker, and thrust it between 
the bars. 

“ That’s for you!” I whispered. “ The 
men will not touch you with that in your 
hand. Defend yourself; never mind about 
me. If your mother move hand or foot to 
help them, then it is my turn!” 

He gave me a smile and a nod, and his 
eyes lightened. I saw that he trusted me, 
and I felt fearless as a bull-dog. 

In the mean time, she had been talking 
to her men, and they were looking how to 
take the sash out of the window. Then I 
saw that John could defend himself much 
better at the window than after they had 
gotinto the room. I went softly up be- 
hind his mother as she watched the men, 
put my hands round her neck and clasped 
them in front, then pulled her backward 
with all my strength. It was done in a 
moment. We fell on the floor together, I 
under of course, but clutching as if all my 
soul were in my fingers. I felt like a 
tigress fighting for her cub. 

“To the window, John,” I cried, “and 
break all their heads!” 

He snatched the poker from the fire, 
and the next moment | heard a crashing 
of glass, but of course I could not see 
what was going on. It was no noble way 
of fighting, but life was at stake. What 
was dignity to me where John was in dan- 
ger! But, awkward as was my enemy’s 
position, mine was not much less so, and 
while determined to hold on to the last, I 
felt she would soon get the better of me, 
for she was much bigger and stronger, and 
kicked and struggled like a mad woman. 

Suddenly the tug of her hands on mine 
ceased. She gave a great shriek. I felt 
a shudder go through her. She lay still. 
I relaxed my hold cautiously, for I feared 
it might be a trick to get free. ‘Then hor- 
ror seized me, and I writhed from under 
her to see what I had done, for I thought 
I had killed her. But as I rose I caught 
sight of the pale face of my uncle pressed 
against that part of the window that looked 
into the grove, and immediately remem- 
bered how Lady Cairnedge had looked at 
sight of him before ; I knew then the cause 
of her outcry, though not the reason, and 
that I had not hurt her. The next moment 
my uncle flew to the other side of the win- 
dow, and fell upon the men with a stick 
in such fury that he drove them for refuge 
to the carriage. But there the horses, 
frightened at the noise behind them, began 
to add to the tumult. They went prancing 
about the drive, rearing and jibbing, so 
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that two of the men had to run to the help 
of the coachman to prevent catastrophe. 
From the moment they flew to the horses’ 
heads, they saw no more of their assailant, 
nor did I. 

John left the window, where he had not 
got a fair blow at one of his besiegers, and 
came to me where I was trying to do what 
I could for his mother, who seemed in a 
dead faint. While we busied ourselves to 
restore her, the third man came softly to 
the much-broken window, put his hand 
through, undid the catch, and flung the 
sash wide. John looked, left his mother, 
caught up the poker from the floor, and 
darted to the window. 

“ Set one foot within the window you 
may, perhaps, Parker,” he said, “ but if 
you put your head in, I swear I will break 
it.” 

The man did not heed him, not believ- 
ing he would hurt him, and put his head 
through the window. 

Now John had honestly threatened the 
man with the poker, fully intending to use 
it. But itis one thing to threaten and an- 
other to perform; it is one thing to raise 
a poker, and another to strike a head with 
it. John did indeed raise the weapon, but 
when he saw the dumb, blind back of the 
man’s head, he could not bring the horrid 
poker and it together. He threw it from 
him, and casting his eyes about, saw a 
huge family Bible on a side table. He 
sprang to it, and caught it up — just in 
time. For the man had got one foot firm 
on the floor and was slowly drawing in the 
other, when down came the Bible on his 
head with all the force John could add to 
its weight. He tumbled senseless on the 
floor. 

“ Here, Orbie!” cried John; “help me 
to bundie him out before he comes to 
himself. Take what vou would have!” 
he said, as between us we shoved him out 
on the gravel. 

There his companions found him and 
attended to him. There was no more get- 
ting in at the window. 

1 fetched smelling-salts and brandy, and 
everything I could think of — fetched 
Penny, but she could suggest nothing bet- 
ter; Lady Cairnedge lay motionless. She 
breathed, but did not open her eyes. We 
lifted her, and laid her on the sofa. John 
stood looking at her, very ready to do 
anything for her, but expressing in his 
countenance little compassion. Whatever 
the cause of his mother’s fainting, which 
he had never seen happen before, he was 
certain it had to do with some bad passage 
in her life. He said so to me that same 





evening. “But what could the sight of 
my uncle have to do with it?” I asked. 
“Probably he knows something, or she 
thinks he does,” he answered. 

“ Wouldn’t it be better to put her to 
bed, and send for the doctor, John?” I 
said at last. 

Whether the sound of my voice, calling 
her son by his Christian name, stung her 
proud ear, or the powers of her life had at 
length slowly awaked, I cannot tell, but 
the same moment she sat up, and said 
hurriedly, passing her hands over her eyes, 
and casting a scared glance about the 
room, — 

“Where am I? Is it gone?” 

Neither of us answered. She rose, 
looking ghastly. 

“Call Parker,” she said feebly but im- 
periously. 

“He is not quite able to appear, 
swered John. 

She kept staring at the window, but 
sideways. Nothing was to be seen but 
the gathering night. She rose and walked 
from the room, erect, but white as a corpse. 
I followed her to the door. Parker was 
seated in the rumble, one of the others 
beside him. The third man opened the 
carriage door. She stepped in, and 
dropped into the seat. The carriage 
rolled away. 

I went back to John. 

“] must leave you, darling!” he said. 
“TI cannot subject you to such another 
outrage. I am afraid sometimes my 
mother may be what she would have you 
think me— mad. I ought to have said I 
hope she is. It would be the only possi- 
ble excuse for her behavior. And sure the 
natural end of loving one’s own way like 
that, is to go mad. If you don’t get it, 
you go mad; and if you do get it, you go 
madder — that’s all the difference. But I 
must go.” 

1 tried to expostulate with him, but it 
was of no use. 

“ Where will you go?” I said. “ You 
cannot go home.” 

“I am not sure,” he answered, “that 
home is not the right place for me. I 
would take the reins in my own hands at 
once, if I were sure it was legal. I will 
go to London, and have a talk with my 
father’s lawyer. He will tell me what I 
ought to do.” 

“ But you have no money, John,” I said. 

“ How do you know that?” he returned, 
with a smile. “Have you been searching 
my pockets?” 

“John!” I cried. 

He broke into a merry laugh. 
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“You are quite right,” he said. “1 
have not. But your uncle will lend me a 
five-pound-note.” 

“He would, I am sure. But I don’t 
think he’s in the house,” I answered. “I 
have one of my own, though; I’ll just run 
and fetch it.” 

I bounded away to get the note. It was 
like having a common purse already to 
lend John five pounds! But I had noin- 
tention of letting him leave the house that 
night — the same day he had first been out 
of his room after a serious illness — that 
was, if I could help it. 

My uncle had given me the use of a 
drawer in that same bureau in which he 
kept the precious stones ; and there, partly, 
I think, from the pride of sharing with my 
uncle, I kept er2rything I counted pre- 
cious; I should have kept Zoe there if she 
had not been too big. The five-pound- 
note was one he had given me my last 
birthday. I had had no occasion to change 
it, for he -was always. buying things for 
me. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A VERY STRANGE THING. 


THE moment I opened the door of the 
study, there I saw my uncle in his think- 
chair, his head against the back of it, aad 
his face turned to the ceiling. I ran to 
his side and dropped on my knees, think- 
ing he was dead. He opened his eyes and 
looked at me, but with such a wan, woe- 
begone countenance that I burst into a 
passion of tears. 

“ What is it, uncle dear? ” I gasped and 
sobbed. 

“ Nothing very new, little one,” 
swered. 

“It is something terrible, uncle,” I 
cried, ‘‘ or it would not make you look like 
that! Did those horrid men hurt you? 
You did give it them well! You came 
down on them like the destroying angel 
on the Assyrians.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about, little one,” he returned. ‘“ What 
“men?” 

“The men that came with his mother 
to carry off poor John. If it hadn’t been 
for you, they would have had him, I do 
believe. How 1 wondered what had be- 
come of you! I was almost in despair. 


he an- 


I thought you were leaving us to ourselves, 
when you were only waiting, like God, for 
just the right moment to come in with 
your deliverance.” 

He sat up and stared at me with bewil- 
dered look. 
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“I had forgotten all about John!” he 
said. “ And as to what you tell me I did, 
I know nothing about it. I haven’t been 
out of this room since 1 saw — that spec- 
tre in the kitchen.” 

“ John’s mother, you mean, uncle!” 

“Ah! she’s John’s mother, is she? 
Yes, I thought as much —and it was more 
than my poor brain could stand. It was 
too terrible! My little one, this is death 
to you and me!” 

My heart sank withinme. One thought 
only went through my head —that come 
what might, I would no more give up John, 
than if I were already married to him in 
the church. 

“But what is it, dear uncle?” I said, 
hardly able to get the words out. 

“1 will tell you another time,” he an- 
swered, and rose and made for the door. 

“John is going to London,” I said, fol- 
lowing him. 

“What’s he going to do there?” he 
asked listlessly. 

“ To see his lawyer, and get things ona 
footing of some sort between his mother 
and him.” 

“ That is very proper,” he replied, with 
his hand on the lock of the door. 

“* But you don’t think it would be safe 
for him to travel to-night — do you, uncle 
— so soon after his illness?” I asked. 

“No, I cannot say I do. It would not 
be safe. He is welcome to stop till to- 
morrow.” 

“ Will you not tell him so, uncle? He 
is bent on going!” 

“TI would rather not see him. There 
is no occasion. It will be a great relief to 
me when he is able — quite able, of course 
I mean — to go home to his mother — or 
where it suits him best to go.” 

It was indeed like death to hear my 
uncle talk so differently about John. 
What had John done to be treated in this 
way — taken up and made a friend of, and 
then cast off without reason or warning! 
Poor uncle! he was notat all like him- 
self! And then to say he forgot our trou- 
ble and danger ! to say he never came near 
us in our sore peril, when in fact we owed 
our deliverance to his courageous assault 
on our enemies! Something was terribly 
wrong with poor uncle! I dared hardly 
think what it could be! 

I stood speechless. 

My uncle opened the door, went down 
the stair, and left me. I stood motionless, 
with the echo of his footsteps along the 
corridor in my ears. It was as if my life 
went ebbing with the sound of them. I 
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whom I had trusted was leaving me there. 

I came to myself a little, got the five- 
pound-note, and returned to John. 

When I reached the door of the room, 
I found my heart in my throat, and my 
brains upside down. I felt as if I could 
not goin. Howcould I let him go out so 
late? Howcould I let him stay where his 
departure would bea relief? It would be 
a relief even to me to have him gone from 
where he was not wanted. I concluded, 
however, that, even for my uncle’s sake 
—that he might not have John’s death at 
his door—I must persuade him to stay 
till the morning. I went in, and gave him 
the note, but begged him, for my love, to 
go tobed. Inthe morning, I said, I would 
drive him to the station, 

With some difficulty he yielded — but 
with no suspicion how much all the time I 
wished him gone. I too went to bed, but 
only to lie listening for my uncle’s return. 
It was long past midnight before he came. 
Then | fell asleep, and slept rather late. 
As soon as I| was up, I sent Penny to order 
the phaeton, and then ran to find my uncle, 
in the hope he would wish to see John 
before he left; I was not sure he had real- 
ized that he was going. 

My uncle was neither in his room nor 
his bedroom. I went to the stable, where 


Dick was putting the horse to the phaeton. 


He told me his master had come to the 
stable two hours before, had saddled 
Death himself, as was his custom, and 
ridden away. He was not looking well, 
Dick said, but a mouthful of fresh air 
would doubtless set him to rights. He 
did not often ride out so early —seldom 
indeed after coming home so late; and 
that he had done so strengthened my anx- 
iety about him, and made me feel yet 
more that things were becoming compli- 
cated. 

John seemed so much better, and so 
eager after the projected interview with 
his lawyer, that I felt comforted concern- 
ing him. Idid not tell him what my uncle 
had said the night before, partly because 
it would be a wrong to him to mention 
what he might wish forgotten, and partly 
because, not knowing what he meant, I 
could serve no end by doing so. We 
parted at the station very much as if we 
had been married half a century, and I 
returned home to brood over the strange 
things that had happened. But before 
long I found myself in such a weltering 
swamp of futile speculation, that I turned 
my thoughts perforce into other channels, 
lest I should lose the power of thinking, 
and be drowned in reverie — which is so 
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frequently, perhaps generally, mistaken for 
thinking, with only this relation to it, that 
in the one the man is Apollo, in the other 
only Phaeton. The long hours passed, 
and my uncle did not come. I had never 
before been really uneasy at his absence; 
but after what had taken place, I grew far 
more anxious about him than I was about 
John. Alas, though I was not to blame, 
through me fresh trouble had invaded my 
uncle’s life as well as John’s! When 
night came, I went te bed, for I was very 
weary, and must keep myself as strong as 
I could; something unfriendly was on its 
way, and I must be able to meet it. I 
knew well I should not sleep until I heard 
the sounds of his arrival; those came 
about one o’clock, and I was dreaming a 
moment after. 

In my dream I was still awake, and still 
watching for my uncle’s return. I heard 
the sound of Death’s hoofs, not on the 
stones of the yard, but on the gravel before 
the house, and coming round -the house 
till under my window, when my uncle 
called me to come down; he wanted me. 
I thought I was a child, and sprang out of 
bed, ran from the house on my bare feet, 
jumped into his downstretched arms, and 
was ina moment seated in front of him. 
Death gave:a great plunge, and went off 
like the wind, cleared the gate in a flying 
leap, and rushed up the hill to the heath. 
The wind was blowing behind us furi- 
ously; I could hear it roaring, but did not 
feel it. It seemed unable to overtake us ; 
we outstripped and kept ahead of it; but 
if we slackened speed for a moment, it 
fell upon us raging. 

We came at last to the pool in the centre 
of the heath, and I wondered we had 
been such a time in reaching it at the 
speed we were making. It was the dis- 
malest place, with its crumbling peaty 
banks, and its water brown as tea. Tra- 
dition declared it had no bottom — went 
down into nowhere. 

“ Here,” said my uncle, bringing Death 
to a sudden halt, “* we once had a terrible 
battle, Death and I, with the worm that 
lives in this hole. You know what worm 
it is, do you not?” 

I had heard of the worm, and any time 
I happened in galloping about the heath 
to find myself near the hole, the thought 
would always come back with a fresh 
shudder — what if the legend was a true 
one, and the worm was down there biding 
his time! but anything more about the 
worm I had never heard. 

“ No, uncle,” I answered; “ only that it 
is a worm that lives in the hole.” 
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“ Ah,” he answered, with a sigh, “if 
you do not take the more care, little one, 
you will one day learn, not what the worm 
is called, but what it is! The worm that 
lives there, is the worm that never dies.” 

I gave a shriek, for I seemed never to 
have heard of the horrible creature before. 
To think ofits being so near us, and never 
dying, was too terrible. 

“Don’t be frightened, little one,” he 
said, pressing me closer to his bosom. 
“ Death and I killed it. Come with me to 
the other side; you will see it lying there, 
stiff and stark.” 

“ But, uncle,” I said, “how can it be 
dead — how can you have killed it, if it 
never dies?” 

“ Ah, that is the mystery !” he returned. 
“But come and see. It was a terrible 
fight. I never had such a fight — or dear 
old Death either. But she’s dead now. 
It was worth living for, to make away 
with such a monster!” We rode round 
the pool, cautiously because of the crum- 
bling banks, to see the worm lie dead. 
On and on we rode. I began to think we 
must have ridden many times round the 
hole. 

“ T wonder where it can be, uncle?” I 
said at length. 

“We shall come to it very soon,” he 
answered, 

“ But,” I said, “mayn’t we have ridden 
past it without seeing it?” 

He laughed a loud and terrible laugh. 

“When once you’ve seen it, little one, 
you too will laugh at the notion of having 
ridden past it. The worm that never dies 
is hardly a thing to escape notice !” 

We rode on and on. All at once my 
uncle threw up his hands, dropping the 
reins, and with a fearful cry covered his 


face. 

Itis gone! I have not killed it! No, 
Ihave zot/ Itis here! it is here!” he 
cried, pressing his hand to his heart. 
“Itis here, andit wes here all the time I 
thought it was dead! What will become 
of me! Iam lost, lost!” 

At the word, old Death gave a scream, 
and laying himself out, flew with all the 
might in his swift limbs to get away from 
the place. But the wind, which was be- 
hind us as we came, now raged in our 
faces ; and soon I saw we should never 
reach home, for with all Death’s fierce 
endeavor, we moved but an inch or two 
in the minute, and that with a killing 
struggle. 

“Little one,” said my uncle, “if you 
don’t get down we shall all be lost. I 
feel the worm rising. It is your weight 
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that keeps poor Death from making head- 
way.” 

I turned toward my uncle, but sideways, 
so as to see past him. A long neck, sur- 
mounted by a head of indescribable hor- 
ror, was slowly rising straight up out of 
the middle of the pool. It should not 
catch them! I slid down by my uncle’s 
leg. The moment I touched the ground 
and let go, away went Death, and in an 
instant was out of sight. I was not afraid. 
My heart was lifted up with the thought 
that I was going to die for my uncle and 
old Death. The worm was on the bank, 
and crawling toward me. I went to meet 
it. Suddenly it sprang from the ground, 
threw itself upon me, and twisted itself 
about me. But it was-a human embrace, 
the embrace of some one unknown that 
loved me! 

I awoke and left the dream. But the 
dream never left me. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE EVIL DRAWS NIGHER. 


I ROSE early and went to my uncle’s 
room. He was‘awake, but complained of 
headache. I took him a cup of tea and 
left him. ; 

About noon a letter was delivered at the 
door. I tookitto my uncle. He read it 
with perturbation, and fell back with his 
eyes closed. I thought he was in a faint, 
and ran for brandy. 

“Don’t be frightened, little one,” he 
called after me. 

“ Won’t you tell me what is the matter, 
uncle?” I said, returning. “Is it neces- 
sary I should be kept ignorant of it?” 

“Only for my sake, little one.” 

“ But, uncle, whatever troubles us,” I 
ventured, “don’t you think it must be 
better that those who love us should know 
ae Js there some good ina secret after 
all?” 

“None, my darling. 
right,” he answered. 
tell you! 


You are perfectly 
“ But how shall I 
The thing that made me talk to 
you against secrets, was that I had one 
myself — one that is eating the heart out 


of me. But that woman shall not know 
and you be ignorant! I will not have a 
secret with fer / Will you leave me now, 
please, little one.” 

I rose at once. 

“May I take this 
uncle?” I said. 

He rubded his forehead with a trem- 
bling hand; and the trembling of that 
beloved hand filled me with such a divine 
sense of pity, that for the first time I 


letter with me, 
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seemed to know God. Who but him had 
created that divine consciousness! The 
whole human mother was roused in me for 
my uncle. I was a very tigress of love 
over him. I would die exulting to save 
him from hurt! The dying would not 
hurt me! The worm was welcome to 
swallow me if that would kill it. My be- 
ing was a wellof loving pity, pouring itself 
out over that trembling hand. 

He took up the letter, handed it to me, 
and turned away his face with a groan. I 
left the room in a strange exaltation — 
the exaltation of merest love. 

I went to the study ; no other place was 
fit; and there I read the letter. 

Here it is. Having transcribed it I 
shall destroy it. 


“Six,— If you persist in coming be- 
tween a woman and her son, who will 
blame the mother if ske cast aside for- 
bearance! I would have spared you as 
hitherto; I will spare you nolonger. You 
little thought who I was when you crossed 
me — how near was the only one in the 
world in whose power you lay —she who 
could let the world know what youare! I 
would perish everlastingly rather than per- 
mit one of my blood to marry one of yours. 
My words are strong; you are welcome to 
call them unladylike; but you shall not 
doubt what I mean. You know perfectly 
that, if 1 went this moment and denounced 
you as a murderer, I could prove what I 
said; and as to my silence for so many 
years, that I am able thoroughly to ex- 
plain. I shall give you no further warn- 
ing. My son is gone to London; you 
know where he is; if he is not in my 
house within two days, I shall take the 
steps necessary to your arrest. / have 
made up my mind. 

* LUCRETIA CAIRNEDGE.” 


“A lie, as wicked as herself! My 
uncle! The best and gentlest of men, a 
murderer!” 

I laughed aloud in my indignation and 
wrath. 

But though the woman was a liar, she 
must have something to say with a show 
of truth! Else how should she dare at- 
tempt intimidation with such aman? And 
how, otherwise, could her threat have so 
wrought upon my uncle? What could 
she have to say? What was the some- 
thing on which she founded her lie? 
That was what my uncle was going to tell 


me! I was nowise alarmed at the thought | 


of his story. I feared no revelation tha 
would lower him in my eyes. No, thank 
God, I was not false to my uncle! But I 





little thought what a terrible tale it would 
prove, or how long it would be before I 
knew it. 

I ran down the stair with the vile mis- 
sive in my hand. 

“The wicked woman!” I cried. “ If 
she Je John’s mother, I don’t ‘care! She’s 
a devil and aliar!” 

“Hush, hush, little one!” said my 
uncle, with a smile in which the sadness 
seemed to intensify the sweetness; “you 
do not £#ow anything against her! You 
do not know that she is a liar!” 

“ There are things, uncle, one knows 
without knowing !” 

“ What if I said she was not a liar?” 

“IT should say people can lie without 
telling lies; my uncle is not what she 
says.” 

* But men have repented, and grown so 
different you would not know them ; how 
can you tell it has not been so with me? 
I may have been a bad man once and 
grown better!” : 

“I know you are trying to prepare me 
for what you think will be a shock, uncle,” 
I answered ; ‘“‘ but I want no preparing. 
Out with your worst! I defy you!” 

Ah, me, confident! But I had not to 
repent of my confidence. 

My uncle gave a great sigh. There 
seemed nothing for him now but tell all. 
He shrank visibly from the task. 

He put his hand over his eyes, and said 
slowly, — 

“You belong to a world, little one, of 
which you know next to nothing. Not 
Satan only has fallen as lightning from 
heaven!” 

He lay silent so long that I was con- 
strained to speak again. 

“Well, uncle dear,” I said, “are you 
not going to tell me?” 

“T cannot,” he answered. 

There was absolute silence for, I should 
think, about twenty minutes. 1 could not 
and would not urge him to speak. What 
right had I to rouse a killing effort! He 
was not bound to tell me anything! I 
mourned only the impossibility of doing 
my best for him while in ignorance, poor 
as that best might be. 

“ Do not think, my darling,” he said at 
last, and laid his hand on my head as I 
knelt beside him, ‘‘ that I have the least 
difficulty in trusting you; it is only in 
telling you. I would trust you with my 
eternal soul. You must understand there 
is something terrible to tell, for would I 
not otherwise laugh to scorn the threat of 
that bad woman? There can hardly be 
on the earth one who has less right to say 
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what she knows. And I am compelled to 
share a secret with her / IfI say more 
now, my heart will burst. But why should 
it not burst? It would be the easiest way 
out of — yes, I think, out of all my trou- 
ble! Believe me, little one, if any ever 
needed God, I need him. I desire from 
him the pardon that goes hand in hand 
with righteous judgment, the pardon of 
him who alone is able to make lawful and 
right excuse.” 

“ May God himself be your judge, uncle, 
and neither man nor woman!” 

“TI don’t think you would altogether 
condemn me, little one, much and greatly 
as I condemn myself —terribly as I de- 
serve condemnation.” 

“Condemn you, uncle! I want to know 
all just to show you that nothing can make 
the least difference with me. If you were 
as bad as that bad woman would have you, 
there is one of your own blood who knows 
what love means. But I know you are 
good, uncle, whatever you may have done. 
I know, too, that you never were wicked 
as that woman would make the world be- 
lieve — out of hatred because I am yours 
and you take my part.” 

“ Little one, you comfort me,” sighed my 
uncle. “I cannot tell you this thing, for 
when I had told it, I should want to kill 
myself more thanever. But neither can 
I bear that you should not know it. I 
will zo¢ have a secret with that woman! 
I have always intended to tell you every- 
thing. I have the whole fearful story set 
down for your eyes—and those of any 
you may wish to see it; I cannot speak 
the words into your ears. The paper I 
will give you now; but you will not open 
it until I give you leave.” 

“Certainly not, uncle.” 

“If I should die before you have read 
it, I permit and desire you to read it. 1 
know your loyalty so well, that I believe 
you would not look at it even after my 
death, if I had not given you leave before 
it. There are those who have so little 
belief that their friends are alive after 
they are out of sight, that they treat them 
as if they had no more right in anything, 
and at once do the thing they know that 
of all things they disliked. They think 
they do not know it, and that is for them 
enough. They dismiss them —tell them 
to get away to Hades, and trouble them 
no more. But you would never be like 
that to your uncle, little one! When 
the time comes for you to read my story, 
remember that I zow, in foresight and 
preparation for the knowledge that will 
give you, ask you to pardon me ¢hen for 
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all the trouble that what you read will 
bring into your life and that of your hus- 
band — John being that husband. I have 
tried to do my best for you. How much 
better I might have done with a clear 
conscience, God only knows. It may be 
that I was the tenderer uncle that I could 
not be a better one.” 

He hid his face in his hands, and burst 
into a tempest of weeping. 

It was terrible to see the man to whom 
I had all my life looked with a reverence 
that prepared me for knowing the great 
father, weeping like a bitterly repentant 
and self-abhorrent child. It seemed sac- 
rilege to be present. My eyes for seeing 
him thus, deserved the ravens to nick 
them out. 

I could not contain myself. I rose and 
threw my arms about him, got close to him 
as a child to her mother, and, as soon as 
the passion of my love would let me, 
sobbed out, — 

“Uncle! darling uncle! I love you 
more than ever! I did not know before 
that I could love you so much! I could 
Rill that woman with my own hands! I 
wish I had killed her when I had her down 
thatday! Itis well to kill poisonous crea- 
tures ; she is worse than any snake !” 

He smiled a sad little smile and shook 
his head. Then first I seemed to under- 
stand a little. A dull flash went through 
me. 

I drew back a little and gazed at him. 
My eyes fixed themselves on his, and I 
stared with my mouth open. He had 
ceased to weep, and was regarding me with 
calm, responding eyes. (. 

“You don’t mean, uncle id 

“Yes, little one, I do. That woman 
was the cause, in great measure the con- 
scious and wilful cause of the action for 
which she threatens todenounce me. And 
you will marry her son, and be her daugh- 
ter-in-law !” 

I sprang from him. My proximity was 
a pollution to him while he believed such 
a thing of me. I stood up and said, — 

“ Never, uncle, never! Can you think 
it of one who loves you as I love you? I 
will denounce her! She will be hanged, 
and we shall all be comfortable.” 

“ And John?” said my uncle. 

“John must look after himself,” I cried 
fiercely. ‘Because he chooses to have 
such a mother, am I to bring my uncle a 
hair’s-breadth nearer toher? Not for any 
man that ever was born! John must dis- 





card his mother, or he and I are as we were. 
He said she should never cross his thresh- 





old but at my invitation; death will come 
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to her one day; my invitation never! 
She is a hyena,a shark a monster! Un- 
cle, she is a devi7/—I don’t care! Itis 
true; and what is true is the right thing 
to say. I will goto her, and tell her the 
truth to her face!” 

I turned and made for the door. My 
heart felt as big as the biggest man’s. 

“Tf she kill you, little one,” said my 
uncle quietly, ‘1 shall be left with nobody 
to take care of me!” 

I burst into fresh tears. I saw that I 
was a fool, and could do nothing. Then 
I thought of John. 

** Poor fellow, to have such a mother!” 
I said. Then in a rage of rebellion I 
criel, ‘I don’t believe she zs his mother. 
Is it possible now, uncle —does it stand 
to reason, that such a pestilence of a 
woman should ever have borne such a 
child as my John? I don’t, I can’t, I won’t 
believe it!” 

“’m afraid there are other mysteries 
in the world quite as hard to explain,” 
replied my uncle. “I confess, if I had 
known who was his mother, I should 
have been far from ready to yield to his 
wishes.” 

“What does it matter?” I said, with a 
sigh that seemed to tear my heart out. 
“Of course | shall not marry him !” 

“ Not marry him, child?” returned my 
uncle. “What are you thinking of? Is 
the poor fellow to suffer for, as well as by, 
the sins of his mother ?” 

“If you think, uncle, that I will bring 
you into any kind of relation with that 
horrible woman, if the worst of it were 
only that you would have to see her once 
because she was my husband’s mother, 
you are mistaken. Still less will I have 
her for my sake seek revenge on you. 
She to threaten you if you did not send 
back her son, as if John were a horse you 
had stolen! You have been the angel of 
God about me all the days of my life, but 
even to please you, I cannot consent to 
despise myself.” 

“She shall not hurt me. I will take 
care of myself for your sakes. Your life 
shall not be clouded by any scandal about 
your uncle.” 

“ How are you to prevent it, uncle dear? 
Fulfil her threat or not, she would be sure 
to talk !” 

“When she sees it can nowise serve her 
purpose, she will hardly risk possible re- 
prisals.” 

“ She will certainly not risk them when 
she finds we have said good-bye.” 

‘*But how would that serve me, little 
one? What! would you heap on your 





uncle’s conscience, already overburdened, 
the misery of having kept two lovely lov- 
ers apart? I will tell you what I have 
resolved upon. I will have no more se- 
crets from you, Orba. Oh, how I thank 
you, dearest, for not casting me off!” 

. I threw myself on my knees by his 

ed. 

“Uncle,” 1 cried, my heart ready to 
break with the effort to show itself, “if I 
did not love you more than ever, I should 
deserve to be cast out, and trodden under 
foot. What do you think of doing?” 

“T shall leave the country, not to re- 
turn while the woman lives.” 

“I’m ready, uncle. At least shall be in 
a few minutes.” 

“ But hear me out, littie one,” he said, 
with a smile of genuine pleasure ; “ you 
don’t know half my plan yet. How am I 
to live abroad, if my property go to rack 
andruin? Listen, and don’t say anything 
till I’ve done; I have no time to lose, I 
must get up at once. As soon as I am 
on board at Dover for Paris, you and 
John must get yourselves married the first 
possible moment, and settle down liere — 
to make the best of the little property you 
can, and send me what you can spare. I 
shall not want much to wait upon till it 
please God to take me. I know you will 
be good to Martha.” 

“ John may take your place if he will. 
It would be far better than going back to 
his mother. For me, I am going with my 
uncle. Why, uncle, I should be misera- 
ble in John’s arms, and you out of the 
country forour sakes! Is there to be no- 
body in the world but husbands, forsooth ! 
I should love John ever so much more 
away with you and my duty, than if I had 
him with me, and you were a wanderer. 
How happy I shall be, thinking of John, 
and taking care of you!” 

He let me run on, and made no objec- 
tion. When I stopped at length, — 

“In any case,” he said, with a smile, 
“we cannot do much till I am up and 
drest !” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


AN ENCOUNTER. 


I LEFT the room, and went to my own, 
to make what preparation I could for going 
abroad with my uncle. I got out my 
biggest box, and filled it with my best and 
all the trifles I thougkt I could not do with- 
out. Still there was room, and I began 
therefore to put in the things I could do 
well enough without which yet would be 
useful. Still there was room, and the 




















contents would shake about in the conti- 
nent. Sol came at last to the things I 
should like to have, but which on no pre- 
tence could I call either necessary or 
useful. When I had got these in, my 
box was full, and a little more than full. 
So some things had to be taken out again, 
and they were not always the useless that 
I determined on leaving behind me. This 
process proved more difficult than those 
that preceded, and some little time had 
elapsed, before I was able to say that my 
box at least. was ready to start. Then I 
laid out my travelling clothes ready to be 
put on; I had not learned what train my 
uncle meant to take. 

As I made these preparations, I felt 
mortified to think we should be so far in 
the power of Lady Cairnedge that she 
could drive us fromour home. But exile 
was escape from her. Very likely I should 
never marry John; that I would not heed; 
he would be mine all the same; but to 
promise that I would not marry him, be- 
cause it suited her plans to marry him to 
some one else —that I would not do to 
save my life. I would have done it to 
save my uncle’s, but our exile would ren- 
der it unnecessary, and my heart was glad 
within me. 

I went to find my uncle, reproaching 
myself that I had spent so much time 
over my packing; I ought to have been 
helping him, for neither he nor his arm 
was quite strong yet. I went to his room 
therefore with a heartful of apology. He 
was not there. I went to the study, he 
was not there. I went all over the house, 
then to the stable, but he was nowhere; 
no one had seen him. 

The truth burst upon me: he was gone; 
and no one was toknow whither. He had 
given himself for my happiness! And his 
sacrifice was all in vain, for I could never 
be happy! To be in Paradise, however 
much a paradise, without him, would not 
be to be in Heaven. 

John was in London; I could do noth- 
ing. I threw myself on my uncle’s bed, 
and lay lost in despair. Even if John 
were with me, and we had found him, 
what could we do? We could not hope 
to persuade him from his deliberate re- 
solve. I knew it now as impossible for 
him to separate us that he might be un- 
molested, as it was for us to accept the 
sacrifice of his life that we might be happy. 
What he wanted, and, so far as lay with 
him, was determined upon, was, that we 
should marry in spite of John’s mother, 
and live on my uncle’s land, until such 
time as John should be his own master. 
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I knew that what John would like, would 
be to leave everything behind him, and 
go with me and my uncle; but then, as 
my uncle said, whence would come the 
means? We could not live upon nothing 
— least of allin a strange land. Martha, 
to be sure, could manage well enough with 
the bailiff, but could John, or I either, 
consent that he should live on my uncle 
in idleness? I was like one lost on the 
dark mountains, not knowing where lay 
the door of the light, or what it might 
bring — bondage or release. If only John 
would come! 

With a sudden spasm of agonizing self- 
reproach, I remembered that I had made 
no attempt to overtake my uncle. It was 
true I did not know, for nobody could tell 
me, in what direction he had gone; but 
Zoe’s instinct might have sufficed, where 
mine was useless, to follow and find Death. 
It was hopeless now, but I could no longer 
be still. I got Zoe, and fled to the moor. 
All the rest of the day I rode hither and 
thither, nor saw a single soul on its wide 
expanse. The very life seemed to have 
gone out of it. 

The twilight was deepening toward night 
when I turned to ride home, a little com- 
forted by the wide solitude. I had eaten 
nothing since breakfast, and though not 
hungry, was thoroughly tired. Through 
the great dark hush, where was no sound 
of water, though here and there like lurk- 
ing live thing lay so much, I rode slowly 
home. My short-sightedness, along with 
my fasting, made everything in turn take 
a shape that was not its own. I seemed 
to be haunted by shapes. And indeed I 
have sometimes thought whether the spir- 
its that love solitary places, may not de- 
light in appropriating, for embodiment 
momentary and partial, such existing 
shapes as fit their passing moods; so that 
it is not mere gnarled, crone-like hawthorn, 
or misshapen rock, that comes suddenly 
between the wanderer and the pale sky, 
bringing him the sense of a presence. 
The hawthorn, the rock, or the dead pine, 
is there indeed, but perhaps not alone. 

Some such thoughts as these were in my 
mind as I rode homeward that evening, 
faint and weary; when, about half-way 
from home, I saw, towering between me 
and the sky, something mounted on a huge 
horse. The air was too dark, and the fig- 
ure too distant for conclusion concerning 
it; but my first thought, very naturally, 
was of my uncle, and the next of the great 
horse and his rider that John and I had 
both had reason to suspect as haunting 
the moor. I am so constituted, no thanks 
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to myself, as to be capable of feeling awe 
without a spark, or rather, without more 
than a spark of terror. The horse and his 
rider drew nearer ; they were on the same 
road, and coming to meet me! Something 
strange about their look was afterward ac- 
counted for by the fact that I had the idea 
of a manin my mind, as was most natural 
in such a solitary place, whereas the rider 
was a woman. Then immediately I re- 
called the adventure of my childhood with 
her who was now the source of all our 
trouble. Next I remembered, with a shoot 
of dismay, that John had told me his 
mother always rode the biggest horse she 
could find; could that shape towering in 
the dark be indeed my deadly enemy? 
My uncle had warned me she would kill 
me if she had the chance. A shoot of 
fear, very different from the ghostly, went 
through me. I hesitated for a moment 
whether to turnand make for some covert, 
until she should have passed from between 
me and my home; but pride, perhaps 
something better, revolted. If the wicked, 
I thought, flee when no man pursueth, it 
ill becomes the righteous to flee when the 
wicked pursue. [| held straight on. By 
this time the twilight had grown all but 
night, and I had a vague hope of passing 
unquestioned. But the lady pulled up her 
great animal in the middle of the way, just 
before we met. That she had a question 
to ask, was, I think, pure stratagem to 
make certain it was myself, and to secure 
the advantage of having me at a stand. 

“ Ah,” thought I, “what could Zoe do 
in a race with that terrible horse of the 
night?” For he seemed made of the 
darkness, and his head rose above us !ike 
the figurehead of a frigate above a yacht. 

She asked me if I could tell her the way 
to Rising. The hard, bell voice was un- 
mistakable. 

I pointed in the right direction, forget- 
ting she could scantly see, and thinking 
only of escaping her recognition. 

* Speak,” she cried, in a voice of com- 
mand, “or I will ride you down!” and 
she made her whip hiss through the air. 

But her voice and her whip together so 
startled Zoe, that she sprang aside, and 
was off the road a few yards before I could 
pull her up. Then I saw that she was 
urging her horse to follow. I knew her 
danger, and was not tempted to be silent. 
I called to her. ButI kept on the watch, 
ready to give the rein to Zoe, who would 
get into no difficulty. 
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As I spoke her horse yielded, and sprang 
across the little ditch at the wayside. 

* You think to escape,” she answered:in 
a clear voice, which yet had a feminine 
growl init. “I am not one to be taken 
in by such as you!” 

“ No,” I answered ; “ nobody will take 
you in but yourself, thinking every one a 
liar!” 

Her rejoinder was a cut with her whip 
to her horse, which stood still the moment 
he had taken his unwilling jump. 1 spoke 
to Zoe, and she bounded off like a fawn. 
Pulling her up again, I looked back. 

She continued urging her horse. I heard 
and saw her whipping him, and thought 
she was spurring him, too. She had lost 
her temper with him. 

“TI tell you once more you had better 
mind what you are doing!” I cried. 

She persisted, without reply. 

“Then I must leave you to the conse- 
quences,” I said ; and Zoe and I made for 
the road, but at a point nearer home, cut- 
ting off a bend of it. 

Had she not been ina passion she would 
surely have had the better sense to re- 
turn at once to the road, and try to in- 
tercept us; but she did not know the 
danger of the spot as I did. 

We had not gone far when we heard 
behind us the soft plunging and sucking 
of the big horse through the boggy 
ground. I looked over my shoulder. 
There was the huge bulk, like Words- 
worth’s peak, towering betwixt me and 
the stars. 

“Go, Zoe!” I shrieked. 

She bounded away. The next moment 
a cry came from the horse behind us, 
and I heard the woman say, “ Good God !” 
I stopped, and peered through the dark. 
What I saw was no higher above the 
ground than myself. Terror seized me. 
| turned and rode back within easy dis- 
tance of speech. 

“ My stupid animal has bogged him- 
self,” she said quietly, while her horse 
every other moment gave a fruitless 
plunge. 

It was no time to tell her that not the 
horse but his mistress was stupid, be- 
cause unbelieving. 

“For God’s sake,” I cried, “get off, 
your weight is sinking the poor animal! 
you will smother him!” 

“It will be no more than he deserves. 
Come here, and give me your hand.” 

“That you may smother me! I think 


“ Mind what you are doing, Lady Cairn-| I will not,” I answered. “ You can get 


edge!” I cried. “The ground here will 


not carry the weight of a horse like yours.” 


| 


out of the saddle well enough by your- 
self. I will ride home and fetch help 
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for your horse, poor fellow! Stay by 
him, and keep him as quiet as you can. 
If he struggle, nothing will save him.” 

I got to the road as quickly as possi- 
ble, and galloped home as fast as Zoe 
could touch and lift. Ere I reached the 
stable-yard, I made a noise that brought 
out all the men. I told them a lady had 
her horse fast in the bog. They bustled 
and got ropes, put collars and chains on 
four draught horses, lighted several lan- 
terns, and set out with me.. I knew the 
spot perfectiy. No moment was lost either 
in getting ready, or in reaching the place. 

There were signs of struggle, but neither 
the lady nor her horse were to be seen. 

The horror of a great darkness wrapt 
me round. I felta murderer. I was not 
even free with regard to the horse — 
dead under the peat-slime! He could 
not have got out, Iknew. I had thought 
to do my best for him; but what if the 
lady could not get off him for lack of 
the hand she had asked me to reach her! 
What if her habit was entangled, and 
he sank under her weight, and she was 
dragged down with him! She might be 
on her way home on foot or her body 
down there in the bog, to be found one 
day, hardly changed, erect still on her peat- 
embalmed steed!—no ill-fitting fate for 
her, but a ghastly thing to me, who had 
had a hand, if but the hand of an instru- 
ment, in bringing her fate upon her! 
And what would John say? Rebel as 
we might, and justly, was she not his 
mother? I told the men to go home, all 
but two, who should mount a pair of the 
horses, and go with me on the chance of 
rendering assistance to Lady Cairnedge. 

We took the way to Rising and had 
gone about two miles, when we saw her 
through the starlight, trudging steadily 
along the road. When we came nearer, | 
saw she was in her under garments only ; 
she had had to disengage herself from her 
habit, and let it go down with her ill-used 
horse. 

I rode up to her, contriving to keep one 
of the men between us, and offered her one 
of the cart-horses to ride home upon; I 
would not have trusted my Zoe with her 
any more than with an American lion that 
lives upon horses. She declined the prof- 
fer with scorn and undisguised though re- 
strained wrath. I offered her one or both 
men to see her home, but she refused in 
such a manner that they were both glad 
they had not to go, Nothing was left but 
to turn, and leave her to get home as she 
might. 
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I had not asked Martha whether she knew 
anything about my uncle’s departure. She 
was never one to volunteer news, and, be- 
sides, would naturally think I must be in 
his confidence. As soon, therefore, as I 
dismounted I went to the kitchen. 

She knew nothing of our expedition, as 
no one had gone into the house — had only 
heard the horses and the voices, and won- 
dered ; so I told her what had happened, 
and then proceeded to question her as to 
any knowledge of my uncle’s intentions. 
But the moment I began, what with fatigue 
and anxiety, my strength gave way, and I 
burst into tears. 

* Don’t be silly, Belorba!” cried Mar- 
tha almost severely. ‘ You an engaged 
young lady, and tied so to your uncle’s 
apron-strings that vou cry the minute he’s 
out of your sight! You didn’t cry when 
Mr. Day left you!” 

“No,” I answered ; “ he was going only 
for a day or two!” 

“And for how many is your uncle 

one?” 

“That is what I want to know. He 
means to be away a long time, I fear.” 

“]’ll just see!” she returned. ‘I shall 
know a little by the money he left for the 
housekeeping. But I won’t budge till I 
see you eat.’ 

Although quite faint for want of food, I 
had no appetite. But I began at once to 
eat, and she left me to fetch the purse he 
had given her as he went, which she had 
not opened. 

She came back with it, and looked into 
it— then at me with dismay. I took it 
from her hand; it was a pocket-book — 
and full of notes ! 

1 learned afterwards that it was his 
habit to have money in the house, in 
readiness for any need of it that might 
suddenly arise, his one dread being lest 
some day he should be parted from his 
little one. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
ANOTHER VISION. 


THAT same night, within an hour, to 
my unspeakable relief, John came home 
— at least he came to me, who he always 
said was his home. It was rather late, 
but we went out to the wilderness, where 
I had a good cry on his shoulder, and felt 
better, and hope began to show signs of 
lifein me. Then I told John all that had 
happened since he went. It was worse 
than painful to tell him about his mother’s 
letter, and what I had just learned from 





On the way home it occurred to me that 





my uncle, as well as my personal adven- 
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ture with her so shortly before his arrival, 
but I felt I must. Ifa man’s mother is a 
devil, it is well he should know it. 

He sat like a sleeping hurricane while 1 
spoke, saying never a word. When I had 
ended, — 

“Ts that all?” he asked. 

“ That is all— and enough,” I answered. 

“It is,” he cried, with an oath that 
frightened me, and started to his feet. 
The hurricane was awake. 

I threw my arms round him. 

“Where are you going?” I said. 

“ To her,” he answered. 

“ For what?” 

“To ill her,” he said—then threw 
himself on the ground, and lay motionless 
at my feet. 

I kept silence. I thought with myself 
he was fighting the nature his mother had 
given him. 

He lay still for about two minutes, then 
quietly rose. 

“Good-night, dearest!” he said; “ and 
good-bye! It is not fit the son of such a 
mother should marry any honest woman !” 

“] beg your pardon, John!” I said, “1 
hope I may have a word in the matter! 
If 1 choose to marry you, what right have 
you to break your engagement? Let us 
leave alone what has to be, and recall the 
fact that my uncle is in imminent danger 
of being denounced as a murderer! Some- 
thing must be done. That he is beyond 
personal danger for the present is nothing. 
Is he to be the talk of the country?” 

‘*No harm shall come to him,” said 
John. “I’m off to the tigress! I know 
how to do with her. She has learned at 
least that what her stupid son says, he 
does! I will swear to her that, if she 
makes the slightest movement to disgrace 
your uncle, I will immediately marry you 
right off, come what may; and then, if 
she goes on, will appear against her in 
court, and tell of her whatever may help to 
frustrate her wicked design. ButasI will 
not threaten what I may not be able to per- 
form, you must promise not to prevent me 
if she stands out.” 

“I will risk it,” I said. ‘1 will for my 
uncle’s sake marry you without his pres- 
ence. But I do hope she may not already 
have taken steps!” 

“ Her two days are not yet expired. I 
shall be in good time. But I do wonder 
you are not afraid to trust yourself alone 
with the son of such a mother!” 

“To be what I know you, John,” I an- 
swered, “and the son of that woman, 
shows that a good fairy was not far off at 
your birth—say a good angel, rather! 





But, oh, John, what am I talking of fairies 
and angels! Whoever was your mother, 
God is your father! That is why you are 
and must be good, my beloved!” 

He made no reply beyond a squeeze of 
my hand. Then he asked me whether I 
could lend him some horse or other to ride 
home upon. I told him there was an old 
horse the bailiff rode sometimes; I was 
very sorry he could not have Zoe; she 
had been out all day and was too tired. 
I went to the stable with him, and saw 
him ride away. What a determined look 
there was on his face! He looked a middle- 
aged man almost. 

I have now to tell how he fared on the 
moor as he rode home. 

It was a darkish night, and had turned 
gusty,and rather cold. The moon would 
be up presently, however, he thought, and 
would be giving light enough before he 
reached the spot where his way turned off 
from that to Dumbleton —at a very small 
angle, and with a not very perceptible 
track. 

The moon, however, did not see fit to 
rise so soon as John expected her; he was 
not at that time quite wf in moons, any 
more than in the paths across that moor; 
and as the old horse had not an idea where 
his rider wanted to be carried,and John 
confessed he did for a while fall into a 
reverie or something worse, he had to 
choose for himself, and chose a path 
which I believe he had often taken some 
years before, being a horse of use for any- 
thing and everything. John did not dis- 
cover that he was out of the way, until he 
felt that he was carrying him downward, 
like Sleipner bearing Hermod to the realm 
of Hela, for the descent was rather steep. 
But he allowed him to go on, wishing to 
know,-as he said, what the old fellow was 
up to. He came at last to a dead halt. 

John had not the least notion where 
they were, but I knew the spot the mo- 
ment he began to describe it. In digging 
away the peat on the side of a steep slope, 
the laborers came on one of the bones of 
the hill, a low-risen peak of rock, round 
which had massed itself a quantity of the 
woody matter that goes to the making of 
peat. Some one took to blasting the rock 
for building withal, and quarrying went on 
for a good many years—was indeed 
occasionally active still. Above, it was 
rather a dangerous place. There was a 
tale of man and horse falling into it, and 
both being killed. 

John had never come across it or heard 
of it. When in it, however, he was 
aware of a certain indescribable feeling, 

















that made him wait the expected moon 
before attempting either to advance or 
return. He thought afterwards it might 
have been some sense of the stone of the 
quarry about him, but at the time he took 
the place for an abrupt natural dip of the 
surface of the moor. Old Sturdy stood as 
still as if he had been part of it— stood 
as if never of himself would he move 
again. 

The light slowly grew, or rather, the 
darkness slowly thinned. All at once 
John became aware that, about twelve 
yards from him, there was something 
whitish. A moment, and it began to move 
like a flitting mist through the darkness. 
The same moment Sturdy began to pull 
his feet from the ground, and move after 
the mist, which rose and rose until it came 
for an instant between John and the sky ; 
it was a big white horse, with my uncle on 
its back; Death and he, John concluded, 
were out on one of their dark wanderings! 
His impulse of course was to follow them. 
But when he came up on the level, where 
the moon, showing a blunt horn above the 
horizon, made it possible to see a little, 
my uncle appeared already some distance 
away, and Sturdy objected to follow. 
While John was trying to persuade him, 
the white horse and his rider disappeared 
— in some shadow, or behind some knoll, 
I suppose. Having no least notion in 
what part of the moor he was, in which 
direction he ought to go, he threw the 
reins on the horse’s neck, and Sturdy had 
brought him back almost to the stable, 
before he knew where he was. He turned 
away into the road, for he had had enough 
of the moor, and took the long way 
home. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MOTHER AND SON, 


In the morning he breakfasted alone. 
A son with a different sort of mother might 
then have sought her in her bedroom ; but 
John had never sought his there, and after 
what he heard the night before could 
hardly be expected to do so now for the 
first time. Within halfan hour, however, 
a message was brought him, requesting 
his presence in her ladyship’s dressing- 
room. 

He went with his teeth set. 

“ Whose horse is that in the stable, 
John?” said his mother, the moment their 
eyes met. 

“ He’s an old horse of Mr. Whichcote’s, 
madam,” answered John ; mother he could 
not say. 
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“‘ Does that imply you mean to continue 
your relations with those persons ?” 

“*T mean to do so.” 

“ You mean to marry the hussy?” 

“I mean to marry the lady to whom 
you give that epithet. There are those 
who think you the last that ought to call 
names !” 

She rose and came to him as if she 
would strike him. John stood motionless. 
Except a woman had a knife in her hand, 
he said, he would not move an inch to 
avoid a blow from her. “A woman can’t 
hurt you much,” said John; “she can 
only break your heart! My mother would 
not know a heart when she had broken 
it!” he added. So he stood and looked 
at her. 

She turned away, and sat down again. 
I think she felt the term of her power at 
hand. 

“Did the man tell you,” she asked, 
“ that, if you did not come home directly, 
I would give certain information concern- 
ing him?” 

“IT have not seen him for some days. I 
have been to London.” 

“ You should have contrived your story 
better; you contradict yourself.” 

“TI am not aware that I do.” 

“You have the man’s horse, but you 
did not see him.” 

“T am told he is probably in Paris.” 

“ Fled from justice! It shall not avail 
him!” 

“It may avail you though, madam! It 
is sometimes prudent to let well alone. 
May I not suggest that a hostile attempt 
on your part, might lead to awkward reve- 
lations ?” 

“ Ah!— But where could slander find 
a fitter soil to grow in, than the heart of a 
son with whom the prayer of his mother 
is powerless !” 

“The prayer of a mother that never 
prayed in her life! Of a woman that 
never once cared for the happiness of any 
but herself! I don’t believe you are my 
mother, If I was born of you, there must 
have been some juggling with my soul in 
antenatal regions. I! disown you!” cried 
John with indignation. 

They were awful words. It was no 
wonder the bloom upon her face turned to 
ashy white; but whether it was through 
consciousness, or from fear, or only with 
rage, her son could not tell. 

She was silent for a moment. Then 
recovering herself, — 

“ And what, pray, would you have me? 
Your slave?” 





“IT would have you my mother, my real 
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mother. Oh, mother! mother!” he cried 
bitterly. 

“ And what else, I beg,” she said with 
scorn, “is the will of my son in regard to 
his mother?” 

“ That she should leave me unmolested 
in my choice of a wife. It does not seem 


’ to me an unreasonable demand.” 


“ Nor does it seem to me an unreason- 
able reply, that any mother would object 
to her son’s marrying a girl whose father 
she could throw into prison to-morrow 
with a word!” 

“That she does not happen to be his 
daughter, signifies nothing. I am very 
willing she should pass for such. But 
take care. He is ready to meet whatever 
you choose to say. He is not gone for 
his own sake, but only to be out of the 
way of our happiness —to prevent you 
from blasting our pleasure with a scandal. 
If you proceed in this, we will marry at 
once.” 

“‘How are you to live and support a 
family?” 

“*Madam, that is my business,” an- 
swered John. 

“ Are you aware of the penalty on your 
marrying without my consent?” pursued 
his mother. 

“I do not believe there is any such 


penalty.” 

“You dare me?” 

“TI do.” 

“Marry then, and take the conse- 
quences.” 


= If there were any, you would not warn 
me.’ 

“John Day, you are no gentleman!” 

“T shall not ask your definition of a 
gentleman, madam.” 

“ Your father was a clown!” 

“My father is not present to defend 
himself. If he were, he would show him- 
self a gentleman by making you no an- 
swer. If you say a word more against my 
father, I leave the room.” 

“1 tell you your father was a clown and 
a fool like yourself!” 

John turned and went straight to the 
stable, had old Sturdy saddled, and came 
to me. 

On his way over the heath, he spent an 
hour trying to find the place where he had 
been the night before, but without suc- 
cess. I presume Sturdy by this time 
wanted his stall, not the quarry. As often 
as John left him to himself, he went home- 
ward. When he turned his head in an- 
other direction, he would set out in that 
direction, but gradually work round for 
the farm. 





He told me.a]l I have just set down. 

“T have already begun to learn farm- 
ing,” I said, as we talked. 

“ You’re the right sort,” said John, “I 
shall be giad to teach you anything I 
know.” 

“If you can show me how a farmer 
keeps his books,” I said, “so that I shall 
understand the bailiffs, I should be greatly 
obliged to you. As to the dairy and 
poultry-yard and that kind of thing, Martha 
can teach me as well as any.” 

“T'll do my best,” said John. 

* Come along then, and let’s have a talk 
with Simmons! I feel as if I could bear 
anything after what you saw last night. 
My uncle cannot be far off after all! He 
is somewhere about with the rest of the 
guardian angels!” 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
AN ISLAND DEER-FOREST. 


WHEN we speak of a deer-forest in Nor- 
way — which much-enduring land is once 
more the scene of my article —we must 
dismiss from our minds the image of vast 
treeless wastes, so dear to Highland stalk- 
ers, and adhere to the original and popular 
idea of abundant trees, as represented by 
the final half of the compound word. For 
in that country the red-deéer, although they 
resort occasionally to the open hillsides, 
and here and there have no other choice, 
belong essentially and as a tribe to the 
woodland, or, to quote the accurate defini- 
tion of a forest, to “a wild, uncultivated 
tract interspersed with wood.” It may be 
said that the greater such interspersion, 
the greater the chance of deer, because 
the more certain is the existence of suit- 
able food and shelter. I think it might be 
fairly argued that all the larger kinds of 
deer would take habitually to the woods 
if they had the chance —that is, if they 
could find or know of the existence of 
woods to take to, Even the tame rein- 
deer, accustomed to roam over the barren 
expanse and crop the arid mosses of the 
high fjeld, will frequently drift down by 
hundreds into the low forest, and there 
remain for weeks, fattening on the natural 
pasturage which is nowadays the birth- 
right of the farmer’s domestic cattle. Is 
there anything unreasonable in the belief 
that their wild kindred, sprung from the 
same stock, but always associated in the 
sportsman’s mind with stony summit and 
snow and glacier, would gladly do the 
same —if only they dared; and readily 
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learn to habituate themselves to the shel- 
ter and warmth and rich herbage of the 
lowlands? Shall we not regard them as 
originally unwilling but now resigned 
seceders from the-more luxurious habits 
of their remote ancestry? What hard- 
ships are not preferable to enduring servi- 
tude to a Lapp? ' 

In Norway the red-deer are at present 
confined to a limited number of small 
scattered areas. A good many years ago 
Professor Friis, of Christiania, published 
a charming book entitled “ Tilfjelds,” 
which was in 1878 translated by Mr. W. 
G. Loch, under the title of “ Sporting Life 
on Norwegian Fjelds.” To this work is 
appended a map indicating, by different 
tints, the localities where wild reindeer, 
elk, and red-deer are to be found in Nor- 
way. As regares red-deer these are, 
according to that authority, eleven in 
number — namely, three islands, of which 
the well-known Hitteren is the most im- 
portant, and eight points of the mainland 
close to the sea, the majority of the latter 
being insignificantly small. If to this list 
we add an island of tolerable size in the 
Namsen Fjord, and one or two islets in 
the Hitteren group, it may be taken as 
complete so far as our present knowledge 
goes. I am about to try to amuse the 
readers of the Fortnightly by a sketch of 
one of the islets last mentioned. 

Itis buta little place, rudely triangular, 
about six miles in length and five across 
the base, and has but small pretensions as 
a deer-forest ; but when I and a friend first 
set foot on it, some fifteen years ago, it 
seemed to us, from its natural beauty and 


seclusion, a veritable paradise — I employ- 


the last word in its ancient Oriental mean- 
ing, that of a beautiful pleasure-ground and 
chase combined, such as delighted the 
Persian monarchs of old, and still, I be- 
lieve, delights the modern shah. 

At that time the red-deer were pro- 
tected by law throughout the whole dis- 
trict of Aure, to which the island belongs, 
and consequently, although their traces 
were conspicuous, we did not trouble our 
heads about them. Blackgame we found 
in plenty, some willow-grouse and caper- 
cailzie, and altogether had excellent sport ; 
but I think that even in those days of 
possibly greater keenness, the charm lay in 
the island itself. Then, as now, the few 
inhabitants lived among their little plots 
of arable and grass land on the very edge 
of the sea, and in the autumn at least, 
when the wandering cattle had. been 
brought down to the homestead, the inte- 
rior was undisturbed by man and man’s 
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belongings. How often and how enthu- 
siastically did we recognize the beauty of 
some quiet nook where we had found 
game —(query: would -its beauty. have 
been as striking had we not found it?) 
How often did we select some spot by the 
margin of tarn or brook, or on the smooth 
level of an upland lawn, as the one choice 
site whereon to build a: hut, and live re- 
tired from the human race. At all events, 
I thought of that island periodically for 
twelve years, and then revisited it, to find 
that no one else — no sportsman, at least 
—had been there during that long inter- 
val; after which it was suddenly, unac- 
countably, and viciously snapped up, to- 
gether with much of the adjoining district, 
by a speculative sporting Scotch syndi- 
cate, which, in default of finding a tenant, 
had to relinquish it after twelve months’ 
possession. Then I took a lease of my 
old love, some of whose charms I, shall. 
now attempt to describe. 

She is, as I have said, rudely triangular, 
divided from the high rugged coast of the 
mainland by an inner channel: not wider 
than five hundred yards at the narrowest 
point, and from the dreary grey rock 
ridges of lower Hitteren by about two and 
a half miles of outer sound. Across both 
of these friths the red-deer stags are in 
the habit of swimming to and fro, so that 
their presence on the island at any given 
time must be more or less a question of 
caprice; but, as there appears to be a-fair 
stock of attractive resident hinds, the 
chances are always-in favor of there be- 
ing also a few gallant stags. About two 
miles from the apex of the triangle the 
isle is divided almost in twain by an inlet 
running in a direct line -from the inner to. 
the outer channel; the short, narrow isth- 
mus which still prevents their waters from 
meeting may be covered in a hundred 
paces from margin to margin. South of 
this neck lies a tract of low roliing ground, 
with clumps and thickets of fir, birch, and 
juniper, and boulders half hidden amongst 
a thick growth of heather. Deer are but 
ge seen on this part of the island, but 
it affords a delightful range to the un- 
ambitious stroller with “scatter-gun and 
smell-dog.” During our first visit we 
always used to find in the vicinity of the 
isthmus a certain number of wary old 
blackcock, which gave us infinite trouble 
before we could secure even a single bird. 
From this point there runs round a portion 
of both divisions of the isiand a border of 
velvet-like sea-turf, separating the wood- 
land and low moorland from the rough 
shingle which forms the actual beach, the 
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resort of various sea-fowl and shore-birds, 
while the low projecting reefs, natural 
cairns, and detached miniature islets are 
haunted by a tribe of otters of unusual size. 
A skin that I obtained last year measures 
four feet eight inches from tip of tail to 
snout, and this I take to be considerably 
over the average dimensions of these ani- 
mals. The otters seem to live almost en- 
tirely in the sea, but occasionally travel up 
the few brooks which descend from the 
high levels of the island. Thereistomea 
great pleasure in wandering along this kind 
of quiet deeply indented beach, where the 
green of the land approaches so closely to 
the salt water, and all nature verges on the 
amphibious. 

North of the isthmus, the larger division 
of the island with which we are chiefly 
concerned, rises gradually to a plateau of 
bare moor anda single conical hill of about 
fifteen hundred feet in height, and faces the 
south with along unbroken range of per- 
pendicular inlaid cliffs crowned by woods 
of Scotch fir. Only at two points is it 
possible to surmount by steep deer-passes 
the great continuous wall of limestone — 
once, no doubt, washed by the sea — and 
avoid the long tramp necessary to turn its 
extremities. On approaching its base 
through the comparatively level belt of 
forest between it and the beach, we enter 
a labyrinthine region of enormous moss- 
grown boulders and giant tree stems, in 
dark weather an oppressively sombre and 
silent solitude, but full of warmth and 
beauty when the midday sun strikes into 
its recesses, bringing out in gleams the 
varied tints of fern and moss, of boulder 
and bark, while the face of the colossal 
rock-rampart above shines, broadly lumi- 
nous, through the distorted upper limbs 
and dark foliage of the firs. Here, too, we 
shall find the black mouth of more than one 
cavern, piercing the base of the mountain, 
and to be explored with safety only by the 
aid of torches, The stately Scotch firs 
are a remarkable feature in the island, 
many of them being of magnificent girth 
and growth. As timber trees they are 
more valuable, as picturesque objects 
more agreeable, and as covert greatly 
preferable to the ordinary spruce-pine of 
central Norway, inasmuch as they gen- 
erally grow less closely together, and being 
often bare of branches to a considerable 
height, permit the eye — it may be behind 
a rifle-sight — to travel for a long distance 
under their shade. In some of the shel- 
tered glens the columnar trunks shoot up- 
wards from dense thickets of tall juniper, 
whose luxuriant growth is another special 





feature, offering a favorite covert to black 
game and caillie, and deep lairs to the 
deer. 

It is obvious that in an island which is 
more or less thickly covered with trees, 
and where the rock formation runs chiefly 
in parallel ridges with narrow dells be- 
tween, the telescope and field-glass, so 
valuable to the Scotch stalker, are com- 
paratively useless, The sportsman should 
always carry one or the other, because by 
its aid he can frequently decide in the par- 
tial obscurity of the wood the character of 
some doubtful object, and because he may 
now and then find himself in some clear, 
elevated position, whence he can search a 
portion of subjacent forest ; but they are 
not, as a rule, of much utility in finding 
deer in woodlands. It is also obvious 
that in such wooded rocky ground, it is 
easy enough, even when paying every at- 
tention to wind and tracks, and all that 
a hunter ought to notice, to pass by deer 
concealed in the hollows, or to suddenly 
come upon and disturb them. It is, I im- 
agine, this difficulty in finding the deer 
which induces sportsmen in other islands 
to resort so much to the practice of having 
them driven up to butts; a deadly way, no 
doubt, of securing the stags, and all very 
well now and then, but I fancy I am justi- 
fied in saying, a somewhat clumsy method 
as compared with stalking of any kind. 
Impressed with these ideas, I resolved to 
try whether the elk-dog could not be used 
successfully to find red-deer, and last au- 
tumn took my little hound Huy with me 
to Skars6é; and also that staunch hench- 
men and excellent companion, Nils, whose 


‘name must be by this time tolerably fa- 


miliar to readers of the Fortnightly. 

And so it came about that on a bright, 
frosty morning early in October last, we 
three were crossing the small extent of 
cultivated land belonging to the farm of 
Kalveland, our headquarters, in the usual 
high spirits and sanguine frame of mind 
produced by the first day of any kind of 
chase. For more than a whole month, 
ever since September the first, when the 
season began, we had been expected in the 
island, but sport of other kind had detained 
us elsewhere. The rocky ridges which 
radiate from the central chain of hills 
taper gradually down towards the coast, 
and, as a rule, end abruptly somewhat 
short of it. Between these natural fences 
the ground is fairly level, and has, by 
years of industry, been converted into tol- 
erable pasture and cornland. The farmer 
finds it necessary to guard the latter from 
the attacks of the deer by means of long 
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wires stretched on poles across the little 
wooded gullies down which the marauders 
are in the habit of descending to their 
evening or morning foray. He has, more- 
over, by law, the right of lying in wait for 
and shooting, at any season,’ any deer, 
either stag or hind, which does damage to 
the crops—a right which is, of course, 
liable to abuse by unscrupulous proprie- 
tors, who may leave a worthless patch of 
barley or oats standing for this especial 
purpose. But although the Norwegian 
agriculturist has a shrewd eye to every 
possible chance of gain, he will, as a rule, 
deal fairly by those who deal fairly by him, 
and few lessees who object to the deer 
being occasionally shot in this fashion will 
grumble, in the case of proven serious 
damage, at the notion of fair compensa- 
tion. The present law permits two stags 
to be killed on each holding, and forbids 
altogether the shooting of hinds by the 
ordinary sportsman; but I understand 
that in consequence of the notoriously 
large excess of female over male deer the 
law, as regards the islands, is likely to be 
altered forthwith, and that next season 
the legal allowance will be one of each sex. 
If the shooter be desirous of sparing the 
hinds, he will thus be limited to the single 
stag. 

As we rounded the first spur of rock, 
close to the house, and came in sight of 
the stubble just beyond, a pack of half a 
hundred black-cock rose from the field, 
and settled leisurely on a bare hillock at 
no great distance, whence with craning 
necks they watched our movements. 
“ Those fellows know very well we are 
not after them to-day,” was Nils’s remark ; 
“ but they are not so safe as they think.” 
And perhaps in both of our hearts was a 
half wish to drop a bullet amongst the 
handsome uniforms of that dark battalion 
— the life-guards blue of game birds. But 
the temptation was soon forgotten as we 
left the clearing behind, and began to work 
our way through the belt of forest between 
the cliffs and the sea. We adopted the 
same order of march as in elk-hunting. 
Huy, in his harness, ambled airily in the 
van; then came Nils holding the leader, 
and judiciously steering the dog in a long 
slant across the broken ground of the 
woodland, so as to give him the full advan- 
tage of the wind; in the rear myself. In 


this fashion we proceeded for a couple of 
hours, quartering the ground, until we be- 
gan to near the boulder region close 
beneath the great limestone precipice, but 
although we found in several places fairly 
fresh tracks at which the dog sniffed en- 
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couragingly, no certain sign did he betray 
that there were deer in the flesh ahead of 
him, despite the strong sea-breeze which 
swept all the range of low woodland, and 
gave constant occupation to his quivering 
nostrils. We therefore decided to fall back 
and make for the szter, whence we could 
turn the end of the main cliff, and gain the 
wooded slopes on the higher level. The 
farmer had warned us that the neighbor- 
hood of the dairy was most likely ground 
for deer, and asserted that they were in 
the habit of feeding night and morning on 
the grass of its enclosure. This pleasant 
oasis we reached after following for some 
distance the course of a small stream, 
which with lilliputian cascades and pools 
aped delightfully the features of a salmon 
river, and enlivened, with its sparkle and 
music, the solemnity of a deep, narrow 
glen faced on either side with fir-clad, 
rocky terraces. On the incline of the hill 
above this brook lay the szter, open to 
the morning sun, and conspicuous from a 
long distance as a bright green patch 
among dark, surrounding woods ; a couple 
of acres of steep sward within a ring of 
rude but strong fencing, a cattle-shed, a 
small barn full of hay, and a dwelling-hut. 
But poor places are these Scandinavian 
seters, yet I shall ever regard them with 
gratitude. With how many delightful 
rambles are they associated in my mind, 
with how many hours of shelter, warmth, 
and rest, granted when most needed to the 
weary or belated wanderer ! 

The first glance at the turf showed that 
the farmer was right; several deer had 
been there often, and quite recently. But 
after patiently trying to decipher the con- 
fused markings which were everywhere 
conspicuous, we came to the conclusion 
that but few of them were caused by stags. 
Then we made the circuit of the fence, 
and discovered that the deer were in the 
habit of leaping it at more than one point, 
going and coming by different routes. 
Huy’s most deliberate and intelligent in- 
vestigation of all these details was clearly 
satisfactory to him, and on our sitting 
down to consult, he testified by the ghost 
of a whine his impatience and desire to 
be moving. When permitted, he jumped 
off with the lead at the full length of his 
tether, scrambled over the fence, and be- 
gan to strain through the wood right 
up-wind towards the edge of the cliff. So 
vigorous, indeed, was his advance, that 
more than once I had to murmur to Nils 
to moderate the pace. At such a time, 
when the dog is beginning to pull, it is 





impossible to go too slowly or cautiously. 
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Many hunters make the mistake of suffer- 
ing themselves to be dragged along in a 
way that renders it difficult to plant their 
feet noiselessly. With an eager dog, the 
only plan is to hold him short and lean 
back, and stop frequently to listen or re- 
connoitre. He should always wear har- 
ness, with a broad band across the chest, 
and the leading-strap fastened to a ring or 
buckle between the shoulders. The ordi- 
nary collar round the neck chokes him, 
and causes him to puff like a steam- 
engine. 

Certain as we were that deer were di- 
rectly ahead, we did not much trouble 
ourselves to examine the ground for 
tracks; but after we had travelled for 
about half a mile, and were so near the 
cliff that we could see the brushwood on 
its edge cutting the distant landscape, I 
noticed in glancing down a large slot on 
some soft soil, and halted for an instant to 
inspect it; in that instant Nils advanced 
a few yards; 1 looked up again, saw that 
he also was examining the track, and at 
the same’ moment caught sight over his 
bent head of a fox-red patch on the bank 
of a snug hollow about a hundred yards 
off. A deer lying down! not a doubt of 
it! Ah! it was too late; before I could 
raise my rifle and warn Nils, the stag saw 
him, “sprang from his heathery couch in 
haste,” displaying his broad antlers, in 
one bound cleared the hillock under which 
he was lying, and disappeared instantane- 
ously in the wood behind it. It was all 
over in a moment, and the admirable Huy 
had exhibited his intelligence and wood- 
craft in vain. Of small avail was it to 
demonstrate to Nils how easily I could 
have crawled to within a few yards of the 
stag, if only we had caught a glimpse of 
him before he saw us. But we had one 
consolation, that in finding woodland deer 
the elk-hound wasa distinct success. Un- 
der such circumstances one must make the 
best of poor comfort. Again we debated 
what to do; we were within fifty yards of 
the cliff edge. “Shall we see where he 
go, sir?” inquired Nils. There might 
possibly be other deer in the same line, 
and willing to improve my knowledge of 
the country, I consented. We had not 
far to go ourselves before we ascertained 
where the deer had gone. We followed 
the track for a few hundred yards parallel 
to the precipice, and then, when the cliff 
took an abrupt, sweeping curve to the 
right, it led us clean up to the very brink, 
where it of course disappeared. “I do 
not know much about red-deer,” said Nils, 
“but 1 wonder if they can fly.” There 





was some reason for such wonder. From 
the spot where we stood there appeared to 
be a sheer descent of some hundreds of 
feet to the tree-tops below ; it is true that 
jutting points of rock and overhanging 
bushes prevented our obtaining a posi- 
tively clear view of what was immediatel 
underneath us. But on the right the cliff 
curved apparently without a break until it 
resumed the straight line, and trended 
away from us in interminable, foreshort- 
ened perpendicularity. We had noreason 
for suspecting any interruption in its sheer 
fall, It was not until some days later, 
when gazing upwards from the lower for- 
est, that I discovered its face at this point, 
although terribly steep, to be broken by 
connected grass slopes and terraces, capa- 
ble of supporting large trees.. I have no 
doubt that the stag slipped over the edge 
and descended by this natural ladder, but 
at the time his evasion was inexplicable. 
Huy appeared to be as much puzzled as 
we were; he stood on a projecting slab, 
gazing into space, and snuffing up the air 
from the abyss, but I believe that in his 
heart the little dog knew exactly the truth 
of the matter; neither to right nor left 
would he take up the scent, and had we 
loosed him would probably have shown us 
the way down without hesitation. 

Our present elevation commanded a 
very fine view over the neighboring islands 
and fjords, and the precipitous fjelds of 
the mainland, now covered with fresh 
snow, and showing like a lofty range of 
Alps. But the wind was keen, and I was 
hungry; I proposed that we should search 
for some sheltered nook with water handy, 
and there eat our lunch. With some 
trouble, after making a long circuit round 
the bend of the cliff, we discovered on 
lower ground the very place we wanted,a 
dry bank, screened from the wind by a 
ledge of rock and fully exposed to the sun. 
A tiny, ice-cold rivulet trickled at our feet 
and served to dilute the contents of the 
whiskey-flask. Over the subsequent pipe 
we decided to.try our luck at a yet higher 
level, where the growth of Scotch fir 
ceased and the crest of the hill rose bare 
above thickets of stunted birch and moun- 
tain ash. In half an hour we were again 
afoot. Not until we faced the breeze, well 
out on the open moor, did Huy show any 
indications of having caught scent. Then 
he began to stop at intervals and throw 
his nose up and his head back until his 
ears almost touched his quarters ; pressing 
forward after each halt with greater eager- 
ness. “Very steadily now, Nils, there 
must be deer on the hillside in front, or 
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in the ravine under it.” The said ravine, 
a shallow gully or trench, itself overgrown 
with bushes, divided the moor from the 
brushwood-clad slope mentioned above. 
Between us and it ran several parallel ribs 
of rock, over which we crept with exceed- 
ing care, taking advantage of perched 
boulders or cross fissures filled with 
heather; in the intervening hollows we 
were well concealed. Huy became at last 
so keenly demonstrative, snapping his 
teeth and showing symptoms of what Nils 
calls “ whistling,” that I directed the latter 
to lie down with the dog, whilst I crawled 
on alone to the crest of the last ridge. 
Here I got out my field-glasses and peeped 
over. I at once detected with the naked 
eye an object moving among the bushes 
near the edge of the gully, which on exam- 
ination with the glass proved to be a very 
large hind. Shortly after a second deer, 
also a hind, stalked out of the thicket and 
calmly surveyed the landscape, little sus- 
pecting what bloodthirsty eyes were upon 
her. Then, as I lay, I beckoned to Nils, 
who sneaked up to me and with much sat- 
isfaction took his turnat the glasses. But 
few Norwegians, except those who live on 
or near the islands, have ever seen a red- 
deer, and Nils was always greatly struck 
with the beauty and symmetry of their 
proportions as compared with those of the 
elk. Our hope naturally was that a stag 
would put in an appearance, and for an 
hour we crawled and waited and watched 
— but allin vain. The hinds when first 
seen were about three hundred yards 
away, and busily engaged in feeding up 
the side of the gully. The line of this, as 
it narrowed, and that of the rock-ridge on 
our side, gradually converged, so that 
when the deer reached a little patch of 
green grass, no doubt due to a spring at 
the end of the ravine, they were within 
easy shot, and our disappointment at there 
not being a stag with them was the greater. 
There was no use in disturbing them, but 
the opportunity was good for testing Huy’s 
steadiness ; so before quitting our ambush 
we hoisted the hound up between us on to 
the rock and let him view the deer. He 
fixed them in a moment; his ears cocked, 
his eyes glistened, his lip curled above his 
fangs, the coil of his tail tightened until it 
was fit to snap, but he remained perfectly 
mute, and never stirred an inch until we 
took him down again. The deer did not 
notice his grey rigidity. Admirable Huy! 
Once more our consolation under disap- 
pointment was his excellence as a stalker. 

And now, after searching the moor care- 
fully with the glass and finding nothing, 
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we stepped out briskly right across it, re- 
gardiess of wind, and simply determined 
to see what lay on the other side, for I 
had forgotten the features of the island in 
that direction. A single covey of willow 
grouse, a few black game, a pair of white- 
tailed eagles wheeling at a great height, 
and a fox, were the only living creatures 
we met with. From the farther edge of 
the moor we looked down into a broad, 
deep glen, with wooded sides and a flat, 
swampy bottom cut by the silver thread 
of a small stream. At its upper extremity 
a gloomy little tarn nestled under grey 
crags. It looked a likely place for deer, 
and we determined to explore its recesses 
before long, but the afternoon was begin- 
ning to wane, and we were forced to turn 
our steps towards home, arriving again at 
the saeter on our way just at that hour of 
fading light when the woods looked most 
solemn and mysterious. As we halted 
within the enclosure Huy suddenly faced 
the gentle air which was now stirring, and 
began to sniff demonstratively. ‘“ Perhaps 
there is some deer coming,” whispered 
Nils; “we might go into the cattle-shed 
and watch; we shall see if there are any 
more stags about.” The insidious whis- 
per fell upon willing ears; in another 
minute we had ensconced ourselves noise- 
lessly in the cold, dark building, and were 
peering, through the round air-holes cut 
in its timbers, down the slope of the en- 
closure. Sure enough, before long some 
deer did come. All at once, like a ghost, 
a great gaunt hind appeared in the mid- 
dle of the green — I declare i do not know 
whence she came —and up to her, as she 
stood motionless, there glided two other 
phantoms. Three long-legged appari- 
tions! sudden, noiseless, and hornless! 
And here I pause to notice a question 
which I feel sure will be asked : What did 
you propose to do, or what would you 
have done, had one of the spectres not 
been without horns? ‘I must decline to 
answer; I am not in any way bound to 
commit myself. For all incidents as set 
forth in this article I am responsible, but 
with those that are purely speculative, 
such as might have occurred, I have noth- 
ing todo. Need I point out that by afew 
strokes of my pen | could convert one of 
the hinds into a. stag, and gain much 
credit for chivalrous and sportsmanlike 
conduct. The situation would be far 
more dramatic; the monarch of the glen 
appears at last, the author magnanimously 
spares him! But Iam not for the present 
a writer of fiction. The three unsuspect- 
ing females — but here I may be wronc, 
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for one of the trio was only a calf, but let 
the point pass—having assured them- 
selves that all was safe, began to feed ; 
and we watched them until it was too dark 
to see the sight of a—I mean the sight 
of the innocent creatures in their native 
freedom ; and then prepared to slink out 
of the back of the premises and be off. 
But some slight sound we made caught 
the quick ear of the old hind, who had 
more than once regarded the cattle-shed 
with an air of mistrust, and after a long 
gaze, which may have revealed to her the 
shadowy face of an Englishman looking 
through a hole, she trotted slowly to the 
fence, cleared it and vanished. Her 
young companions, no doubt surprised 
at this abrupt and apparently causeless 
exit, and loth to leave their supper, 
lingered behind, whereat she gave utter- 
ance to a series of short barks, which 
rang through the wood like pistol-shots, 
and must have told any deer within a mile 
that there was mischief abroad. I can 


only say that if—and I lay great stress 
on the hypothetical particle —if I and 
Nils entered that shed with any murder- 
ous or poacherous intent we amply atoned 
for it during the next two hours, for we 
last our way in the darkness, floundered 
into bogs, tumbled into water-holes, broke 


our shins over boulders, and knocked our 
heads against trees, eventually reaching 
Kalveland —I must speak for myself, for 
Nils is always cheery and never tired — 
in a dilapidated condition of mind and 
body. 

But in Norway one soon recovers from 
one’s dilapidations. Once more we three 
are starting from the house at Kalveland, 
bent upon the chase of the stag, and full 
of fresh hope. The weather and the 
wind have changed, and the day is the 
reverse of bright and frosty. It has rained 
all night, as it rained all yesterday, when 
the hill was impossible owing to the dense 
mist, and we were compelled to keep to 
the ground below the cliff, where Huy 
patiently led us in amongst the grim 
shades and piled boulders of that weird 
region, and right up to the lurking-place 
of a huge solitary hind — always a hind! 
— who sprang up from her lair on the top 
of a flat ledge, within easy distance and 
with a clatter worthy of a lordly stag. 
And now the sky is of a uniform dreary 
grey, and heavy clouds capping the sum- 
mits of the hill threaten a recurrence of 
the mist and rain. But still, as I say, we 
set forth full of fresh hope and enthusi- 
asm. A boy who came over early in the 
morning with a supply of eggs from the 
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next farm, Torset, which lies at the nar- 
rowest point of the sound between Skars6 
and the mainland, has reported that sev- 
eral deer, with at least one stag amongst 
them, were seen yesterday in the steep 
woods overhanging the beach. There is 
a seter belonging to that farm, and it is 
probable that the deer will remain some- 
where in its vicinity, for the sake of ‘the 
feed. The ground I know pretty well, as 
in the old days we used to search it for 
black-game and caillie; it is awkward to 
hunt, being broken up into very narrow 
gorges and dells, divided by very steep 
banks and rocky knolls, all thickly clothed 
with wood, and it is impossible to calculate 
how the wind may be blowing among their 
intricacies. But we mean to put our trust 
in Huy and do our best; and, in addition, 
to make a long circuit, including a visit to 
a small lake, celebrated among the natives 
for the number, size, and quality of its 
trout, but in which I have never had the 
opportunity of casting line. It is the one 
chance for the angler that our island 
affords, for the other tarns are said to be 
fishless, and there is not a brook large 
enough to hold aught but the most dimin- 
utive troutling. To-day I shall at least see 
the lake, a sight always a gratification in 
itself, and perchance another year I may 
manage to visit it earlier in the season with 
arod. We must of necessity travel down 
wind for a long distance, one way or the 
other, during the day, and we prefer to 
do so at starting, so that while working 
back towards home we may be sustained 
by hope to the very finish, and avoid the 
despondent weariness and demoralization 
apt to be begotten by a long tramp with a 
certainty of failure ; by deliberately play- 
ing a losing game, by perpetrating a con- 
tinuous blunder, by pursuing of free-will 
the chase of the phantom wild goose — in 
short, by trying to approach wild creatures 
down-wind. 

“ Nils, we must geta stag to-day.” De- 
spite his sanguine nature, Nils replies 
cautiously : “I hope we shall, sir. 1am 
afraid there is not a great many of them 
about ; but the boy says he is sure there 
is one or two on Torset.” And then he 
goes on to tell me that the man who cuts 
firewood was in the kitchen last night, and 
had given him directions how to find a cer- 
tain pass among the crags, used habitually 
by the deer, and likely to serve us as a 
short cut to the higher level of the island. 
Accordingly, after a time, we discover this 
staircase, which, without some guidance 
or knowledge of its whereabouts, might be 
easily overlooked and passed by. The 
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entrance to it, screened by thickets, is be- 
tween perpendicular walls of rock, and at 
first sight appears a cu/-de-sac, for the cleft 
takes a turn at a sharp angle, and the sub- 
sequent stages of ascent are invisible from 
These are easy enough, requir- 
ing only an occasional use of hands and 
knees, and a total disregard of dirt and 
wet, for the place, rarely dry, I should say, 
is now streaming with copious moisture. 
The tracks of the deer up and down are 
plain, but none of very recent date, owing 
probably to the fact that the woodcutter 
has been at work close by. A load of fire- 
wood ready for transportation to the farm 
was one of our guiding signs. We have 
now a long stretch before us until we 
reach the lake, whence we shall make a 
bend to the right and face the wind. We 
trust that any deer we may chance to 
alarm will retreat on to our homeward 
beat. But the formations in this part of 
the island are in such a chaotic condition, 
so tumbled about and jumbled together, 
that unless we actually run up against deer, 
we are as likely as not to pass by and leave 
them undisturbed within a few hundred 
yards. At length, after patiently thread- 
ing our way beneath the trees through 
dells dense with juniper and heather-clad 
hillocks, which only require a sun over- 
head to make them delightful, and disturb- 
ing, as far as we know, nothing beside a 
few black-game and an occasional Caillie, 
who, by his loud and sudden rise, startles 
me a great deal more than I do him, we 
emerge into clearer ground, and find that 
the hollow before us is filled by the beau- 
tiful little lake which is the limit of our 
range to-day. Whilst I was reflecting that 
I can do no harm by smoking a pipe dur- 
ing our inspection of it, Nils suddenly 
exclaims, “‘ What was that?” and Huy 
springs forward. ‘Too late! too late! they 
are off, and will probably not stop until 
they reach the recesses of Skardal, the 
glen into which we looked down yesterday 
afternoon. Now this is provoking; why 
should that confounded family of deer 
have posted themselves just at the turning- 
point of our march ? or why could they not 
have moved off quietly on our approach, 
without leaving us with this irritating sense 
of fresh disappointment? Their tracks, 
which are, however, very indistinct on the 
rocky, heathery knoll where they had been 
standing, prove that they had come from 
the opposite direction from ourselves. The 
inequality of the ground, and it may be 
some cross current of air, probably pre- 
vented them from winding us_ before. 
Both Nils and I know more about the 
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signs of elk than of red-deer; but we agree 
that one of the faint markings is that of a 
small stag, and in this we are confirmed 
when we descend to the grassy border of 
the lake, where the tracks, in all prob- 
ability of the same animals, are distinct 
enough, and of various dates. The pipe 
that I smoke here is that of consolation. 
But, despite my chagrin, I am able to 
evolve a good deal of admiration for the 
little sheet of water beside which we stand, 
and to reflect how serenely and pleasantly 
one might here pass a summer’s day, rod 
in hand. For all the chilly grey weather 
it does not look gloomy and repellent, like 
some tarns; its banks of heather slope 
gently to the margin, leaving here and there 
clear spaces between the woodland and the 
wave, and where it is bounded by rocks, 
these are but low and in nowise austere. 
One would say that a very gentle tickling 
of sunshine would cause it to burst into a 
smile. I am roused from these and similar 
charming reflections by a sudden chilly 
gust, which makes all the sympathetic 
lakelet shiver like a living thing that is 
very cold —in fact, like myself; and at 
the same moment its surface is smitten 
into dimples all over by heavy, pattering 
drops of rain which effectually put to flight 
my dreams of summerand sunshine. Nils 
and I agree that we are in for it; the mists 
are descending on the hills all round, there 
is every prospect of a soaking afternoon. 
But still we must carry out our pro- 
gramme. I shall not, however, slowly 
drag the reader, after my usual merciless 
fashion, through the next two hours of 
dripping discomfort and discontent. There 
is nothing so wet as a wet wood, except 
water itself; and no wet wood so wet as 
a Norwegian one; it is the nearest ap- 
proach to a bath thatI know. By the time 
we reach the shelter of Torset ster I 
am drenched to, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve, through, my skin; but Nils, who 
prides himself on the impervious quality 
of Norwegian homespun, discovers, on 
taking off his coat, about three square 
inches of fairly dry flannel shirt, and re- 
marks cheerfully that he is “ not so very 
wet after all.” Blessings on all seters! 
say I. In ten minutes we have collected 
and kindled a large pile of wood on the 
stone hearth of the hut, and are eating our 
lunch by the delicious blaze. I find that 
even my pipe is full of moisture; only the 
contents of match-box, tobacco, and car- 
tridge pouches, and, praise be ! of the flask, 
have escaped the deluge. Yes, there is 
something else which has —a neatly 
strapped green roll hanging across Nils’s 
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shoulders. This, when opened, reveals a 
long strip of waterproof canvas — the ex- 
ternal covering —a thick woollen jersey, 
such as navvies wear, a cap, a silken 
neckerchief, and a bandana. These are 
my luxuries when hunting in the woods. 
The canvas, stretched under a pine-tree, 
supplies me with six feet by two and a 
half of primarily dry couch whereon to 
repose; the thick jersey, donned under 
the waistcoat, converts moisture into 
warmth ; on the at least temporary com- 
fort of dry head, neck, and nose gear there 
is no need toenlarge. The canvas I do 
not require to-day, but for the other arti- 
cles I am truly grateful. 

All the way from the lake hither we 
have come across but a few stale signs of 
deer. Huy has not given us the least en- 
couragement. And now, on examining 
the grass round the szter, we discover 
none that can be interpreted as at all re- 
cent. This is a great blow; it amounts 
almost to the last straw so fatal to the 
vertebrae of the camel. I can see that 
Nils is visibly discouraged ; he is a great 
believer in seters, regarded as a test of 
the presence of deer. If they have not 
been here they must have left the neigh- 
borhood, possibly by crossing the strait to 
the mainland. When we start again there 
is a slight change, which I suppose I must 
call improvement, in the weather. The 
fierce gustiness of the wind is mitigated 
to a moderate breeze, the pelting storm of 
rain toa steady drizzle. But the ardor of 
the chase is dying out of me; like Bob 
Acres’s courage, it is oozing out of the 
tips of my cold fingers. I regard my ten 
pounds’ weight of rifle as an almost use- 
less burden. How pleasant will be a com- 
plete change of clothes, the warm room, 
the table laid for dinner, and the company 
of my friend, Charley H , who is prob- 
ably undergoing a penance similar to mine 
in another part of the island. All this 
time we are progressing doggedly in silent 
single file. up and down hill, through 
swamp and brake, without a halt, except 
when the gallant Huy stops to shake him- 
self, and in the action looks like a trun- 
dled mop. Beyond this, to my shame be 
it said, [ do not notice the movements 
of the dog until, as we are descending a 
slope which commands a distant view of 
the crags behind Kalveland, and the grey 
line of the fjord, Nils turns and says, ina 
low voice: “I think he smell something ; 
he begin to pull and whistle a little.” 
There is not a doubt about it; the dog is 
straining down the hill, tossing his head 
after his own peculiar fashion. It is a 








thousand to one that he has the wind of 
deer. Within the next half minute two 
things occur, commonplace, and yet re- 
markable from their unexpectedness. The 
sun, which has given no sign during the 
last forty-eight hours, suddenly finds a rift 
in the heavy bank of clouds overhanging 
the west, and darts through it a ray which 
illumines, with a strange glare, all the hill- 
side stretching towards Kalveland. At 
the same moment the breeze bears to our 
ears a prolonged bellow, which I carelessly 
attribute to an obnoxious bull which 
haunts the pastures round the farm. But 
how plainly one can hear him! we must 
be much nearer home than I fancied. The 
same thought strikes Nils. When the bel- 
low is repeated he turns again, and says: 
“ I suppose that is a cow; but how does 
she come to be so far in the wood?” 
Even as he speaks the roar bursts forth 
for the third time, much nearer and with 
a peculiar, tremulous cadence towards the 
finish. The truth flashes across me. I 
grip Nils’s shoulder. “It is a big stag,” 
I whisper. Hurry on to the next ridge 
before he reaches it.” Ina few seconds 
we are down the hill, over the narrow hol- 
low, and up the opposite bank. Here 
Nils crouches behind a large boulder, and 
I wriggle forward some yards and look 
cautiously over the brow. Before me the 
ground scarcely dips to a level glade with 
a group of young firs in its centre, and on 
its farther side a low bank thickly studded 
with the same trees and capped with pro- 
truding ribs of rock. The glade is not a 
hundred yards across, and in it five hinds 
are quietly feeding towards me. Some 
way to the right I can make out among 
the tree-stems the hind quarters of a sixth 
deer, which I feel sure is a young stag; 
but never did his throat give vent to that 
long and sonorous bellow. Close as they 
are, the breeze is blowing strong and 
steady from the hinds to me, and for the 
moment I have no fear of detection, I 
crawl back to Nils and tell him what I have 
seen ; he must remain where he is with the 
dog, for the proximity of the hinds may be 
too much for even Huy’s self-possession. 
Then I return like a reptile to my post of 
observation. I have hardly regained it 
before the invisible stag once more pro- 
claims aloud his pride, passion, and defi- 
ance. I know now exactly where he is — 
just over the rocky edge of the bank, but 
not in a line with the hinds; I must creep 
some way to the left in order to be oppo- 
site to him. This done, I look again to 
my cartridge and sights, and wait, prone 
on my face, with the muzzle of the cocked 

















rifle pushed forward through the heather. 
Ten minutes have passed — will he never 
appear? The hinds are feeding straight 
across the glade, the nearest is now not 
more than thirty yards from my ambush ; 
- I shall be ignominiously detected. by these 
plaguy females before their lord reveals 
himself. Ah! at last! Thestag bellows 
again ; slowly above the rock rise his ant- 
lers and head, clearly defined against the 
watery glare of the evening; in another 
instant his neck and half the shoulder are 
visible, and then he stands motionless. 
There is no time to be lost; 1 expect every 
moment to hear the startled snort of the 
nearesthind. My rifle-sight is on the point 
of his shoulder as I press the trigger, and 
as the bullet strikes he falls forward and 
is hidden by the rock, whilst his frightened 
wives, confused by the near report and 
ignorant of its cause, flash close by me, the 
nearest almost within touching distance, 
and vanish down the glade. But my eyes 
do not follow them; even while they are 
passing I realize that the stag has regained 
his feet and is walking slowly along the 
bank through the grove of young trees. 
The light there is very obscure, but I try 
to pick aclear space among the stems, and 
give him the second barrel. He stalks a 
few yards farther, and then begins to lie 
down as quietly as if he were taking his 
natural rest. Reloading, I cross the glade 
tohim. As he lies he is so concealed by 
the young wood that I can scarcely make 
him out until I am close upon him, when 
he sees me, and, with a last effort and look 
of terror ard anguish in his eyes, poor 
beast! springs up, wheels round, and 
struggles, after receiving a third shot, to 
the top of the bank. There he falls, rolls 
over, and stretches himself out. I call 
Nils, who is still ensconced behind the big 
boulder, and we go up to find the stag at 
his very last gasp, with no signs of life 
beyond a convulsive quivering of the 
limbs. My first bullet has struck him in 
the middle of the neck just above the 
shoulder, inflicting a deadly wound ; the 
second missed him altogether, perhaps 
deflected by the tree-stems ; and the third 
has entered close to the spine. 

He is a very old and heavy stag, abso- 
lutely loaded with fat, external and inter- 
nal; Huy revels in his share of the latter. 
The farmer who cuts him up the next day 
and terms him a “forbausende stor Buk,” 
an astonishingly large stag, declares his 
clean weight to be eight “ vog,” or three 
hundred and twenty pounds English, two 
pounds short of twenty-three stone. The 
appliances for weighing at the farm are, 
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however, primitive, and I will not guar- 
antee the accuracy of the figures, although 
they cannot be far wrong. They might 
even err on the side of deficiency, for he 
is certainly an immense beast, and gives 
Nils and me no small trouble in dragging 
him half-a-dozen yards into a better posi- 
tion for the gralloch. Owing to age his 
honors are no longer in their prime, but 
have apparently been going back for some 
time. Still the head is sufficiently striking 
and picturesque, and well worth preserv- 
ing. Each antler, thick and rough at the 
base, bears twin tines, scarcely an inch 
apart, and curving symmetrically over the 
brow; but above the next point the horns 
degenerate into single spikes, not in har- 
mony with their fine start and curve from 
the coronet. Only eight points in all; 
with a view to the trophy, he ought per- 
haps to have been killed some years ago ; 
but on the difficult subject of red-deer 
horns I confess to much ignorance. He 
is very grey about the muzzle and eyes. 
Notwithstanding the lateness of the sea- 
son, the meat— we think a good deal of 
this in Norway — proves on trial to be ex- 
cellent, almost equal to the best fallow 
venison; nothing fatter than his haunch 
ever came out of Groves’s shop. Over the 
gralloch Nils soliloquizes : “ If they would 
all say where they are like this one, we 
should not have much trouble in finding 
them.” And when he has covered up the 
carcase with branches, and fastened my 
spare handkerchief to the topmost twig of 
a conspicuous young fir to mark the spot, 
he lights his pipe, and shouldering the 
head, which he is determined to carry 
down to the farm, remarks cheerily, while 
the moisture drips from every angle of his 
person: “I thought it was raining a little 
while ago, but now I think it a very fine 
day.” And so strides off, rejoicing under 
his burden. 

And now that I have found, killed, and 
eaten my stag, and stuffed his head, there 
is little more to say. 1 am conscious that 
this elaborate account of a gouple of days’ 
hunting on a Norwegian island must ap- 
pear but trivial to many who are familiar 
with the grand simplicity of the records 
from Highland deer-forests; but as an 
authentic narrative of genuine wild sport 
on a small scale it may, | hope, tind favor 
with some readers; and especially with 
Anglo-Scandinavians, as descriptive of the 
experimental use of the elk-dog in finding 
woodland deer. I believe that the experi- 


ment was a novel one; 1 think I may fairly 
claim that, as far as it went, it was suc- 
cessful. 


HENRY POTTINGER. 
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My friend P. would always have it 
that the rulers of men do not care for mu- 
sic, that Napoleon only knew one air 
which he hummed as he jumped into his 
carriage for his last great campaign in 
Belgium, “ Malbrook s’én va-t-en guerre, 
miraton, ton ton, ton taine.” Others have 
urged Gambetta as another instance of 
this deficiency, who, when some delicious 
music was impending, urged Rossini, of 
all men, to come into the next room and 
take a hand at billiards, so little cared he 
for the crown of all the arts. 

I have wondered whether there was 
anything in this charge against the com- 
pleteness of great men, and whether har- 
mony in a man’s character disqualified 
him for the mastery of his fellow-crea- 
tures, or whether after all there is nothing 
in itand that some rulers of men have 
liked music and others not, and have only 
reckoned it as a ‘“*measured malice” as 
Lamb calls it. 


I have sat through an Italian opera, till, for 
sheer pain and inexplicable anguish, I have 
rushed out into the noisiest places of the 
crowded streets to solace myself with sounds 
which I was not obliged to follow . . . I take 
refuge in the unpretending assemblage of 
honest common life sounds; and the purga- 
tory of Hogarth’s ‘* Enraged Musician ”’ be- 
comes my paradise. 


Thus Charles Lamb, who employed his 
time at an oratorio, watching its etfect on 
the faces of the audiences, and contrast- 
ing their seriousness with Hogarth’s 
laughing audience. 

Talfourd in his “ Memorials of Lamb” 
(Why is there not a Charles Lamb so- 
ciety ?), remarks that that exquisite hu- 
morist 
was entirely destitute of what is commonly 
called a taste for music. A few old tunes ran 
in his head, now and then the expression of a 
sentiment, though never of song, touched him 
with rare and exquisite delight. . . . but 
usually music. only confused him, and an 
opera was to him a maze of sound in which 
he almost lost his wits. 


Whatever Lamb thought of music, his 
friend Coleridge said that good music 


never tired him. “I feel physically re- 
freshed and strengthened by it, as Milton 
says he did.” He liked Beethoven and 
Mozart, but loved Purcell, and was, I sup- 
pose, a melodist rather than a harmonist. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick found in the Morning 
Chronicle of August 16, 1816, a para- 
graph which he wisely embalmed in that 
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great storehouse of literary facts, Votes 
and Queries, in reference to Dr. John- 
son :— 


A lady, after performing with the most 
brilliant execution a sonata on the piano-forte 
in the presence of Dr. Johnson, turning to the 
philosopher, took the liberty of asking him if 
he was fond of music. ‘* No, madam,’’ re- 
plied the doctor; but of all zotses, 1 think 
music the /eas¢ disagreeable. 


But men may be unable to appreciate 
the more difficult music, and to sympa- 
thize with the symphonies of Beethoven, 
who yet enjoy a melody. When one of 
the symphonies, or maybe some abstruser 
work than these, was being performed on 
an occasion when Rogers was present, 
some one said to Rogers that the piece ° 
was a very difficult one, to which he re- 
plied, “I wish it had been impossible.” 

I think Mr. Haweis somewhere says 
that music in England is divided between 
Handel and “Champagne Charley” (a 
bold antithesis reminding one of the 
equally strong antithetical images of two 
Jews spoken of by Coleridge, viz., ‘* Isaiah 
with ‘Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O 
earth!’ and Levi of Holywell Street with 
‘Old Clothes’ ”); let us say between the 
real lover of music and the mere lover of 
noise, for the masses are not even yet far 
removed from the Indian’s love of tom- 
toms ; and I remember how, in the forties, 
people went mad with that odious song 
of Balfe’s, “I dreamt that I dwelt in mar- 
ble halls.” 

But Mr. Haweis’s description is a little 
too sharp a descent. A man may love a 
great deal of what is beautiful and melodi- 
ous in music, and detest the music-hall 
song as well as Balfe’s song and yet 
have no appreciation of complicated har- 
monies. 

Tom Moore, whose “ Irish Melodies ” 
will always keep him alive, said “ music 
is the true interpreter of the religious ; 
nothing written or spoken is equal to it;” 
and Dean Hook is reported to have said 
that Handel’s “ Messiah” had turned 
more even to righteousness than all the 
sermons that ever were preached. Yet the 
dean himself knew only two airs, “ ‘* God 
save the Queen,’ and the other,” he ob- 
serves, *“ 1 don’t remember.” 

The enjoyment of music is unevenly 
bestowed, ard many people of high culti- 
vation, and even of the highest faculty, 
have been unable to see in music anything 
more than a disagreeable noise. Moore 
mentions in his diary that whilst a quin- 
tet was being performed at Lord Bel- 














haven’s, Lord Carnarvon confessed to him 
that he “saw no difference between this 
and any other kind of noise ; ” and Forsyth, 
the Italian traveller, put music and per- 
fumery on a level, whilst the late Lord 
‘Holland said that music gave him abso- 
lute pain. 

Lord Chesterfield, writing to his son 


(April 19, 1749), Says : — 


If you love music, hear it, go to operas, 
concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you, but 
I insist on your neither piping nor fiddling 
yourself. It puts a gentleman in a very frivo- 
lous, contemptible light. Few things would 
mortify me more than to see you bearing a 
part in a concert with a fiddle under your 
chin, or a pipe in your mouth. 


Yet Frederick, Prince of Wales, played 
on the violoncello, and in these .days his 
Royal Highness of Edinburgh conde- 
scendeth to the fiddle. 

Lord Eldon, when a trial was going on 
of Taylor v. Waters, publicly declared that 
he would not give a farthing to hear Ma- 
dame Catalani. 

Lord Holland’s dislike of music should 
not astonish us, for Moore remarked that 
he had no ear for the music of verse ; but 
that such an eloquent speaker with such 
modulations of voice as Gambetta had, 
should not care for music is singular, yet 
Doro writing two years ago an interesting 
account of Gambetta for the Pall Mall 
Gazette, mentions that as soon as music 
commenced Gambetta went into an ad- 
joining room and played billiards. 

Charles James Fox had a positive aver- 
sion to music, and when Mrs. Fox sang or 
played he took to his Homer. But Fox 
was fond of paradox, and expressed a 
dislike to Milton as well as to music. 
The man who could not appreciate the 
“L’Allegro” or who could be blind to 


the beauties of the hymn of nativity, “Il |- - - 


Penseroso,” might be expected to be dull 
to the music of Beethoven and the melody 
of Mozart. Fox thought that the music 
of the ancient world must have been as 
superior to ours as their sculpture and 
painting, but he seems to overlook that 
whilst the marbles and pigments were 
ready to the hands of Phidias and Prax- 
iteles, musical instruments were compar- 
atively in their infancy. But there was 
no saying what opinion Fox could not 
maintain. He thought Russia would be a 
free nation before England. Yet he lived 
in an England which was even in his youth, 
that is a century ago, freer than Russia is 
to-day. Itis extraordinary that a man who 
loved poetry as Fox did, should positively 
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Gislike music. He thought “ that men first 
found out that they had minds by making 
and tasting poetry.” It must have been 
the substance in poems rather than the 
form which pleased him, for it seems to be 
impossible that the same man should be 
alive to rhythm and dead to music. 

Grattan, the orator, on the contrary, was 
wont to say that if he were rich he would 
have bands of music. “I love music.” 
Music and horses. “I love to go fast. I 
would cut the air.” 

Kant speaks of the enervating effects of 
plaintive and languishing airs. Is there 
something in this sensuous art which 
minds of great energy recognize as an en- 
emy to action, and do these refuse to lap 
themselves in soft Lydian airs? 

But the true answer to this is that music 
is not all soft Lydian airs. If the appeal 
in much music is made mostly to the 
senses, Beethoven, and all the greater 
composers, appeal to the mind, and some 
of these profoundly stir the spirit. It may 
almost be said that every phase of human 
thought and feeling has its cause pleaded 
by music. 

Charles Kingsley cried, when he heard 
the strolling fiddlers playing under his 
windows: “Who knows,” he says, “ what 
sweet thoughts his own sweet music stirs 
within him, though he eat in pot-houses 
and sleepin barns.” When Kingsley was 
in California, he teld the students of the 
Berkeley University that he trusted that 
music would reach the dignity of a science 
in the university. ‘ Music,” he said, “ was 
necessary to the rounding and finishing of 
the perfect character.” 

Mrs. Houstoun has given us a graphic 
account of a Saturday evening at Theodore 
Hook’s, where Tom Moore sang : — 


I can see him before my mind’s eye now 
a little man, with a head, as it appeared 
to me, slightly too large for his body. To 
describe the effect of his soft warbling voice 
as the words of his own sweet melodies thrilled 
from his lips would be impossible. It was 
music spoken (for ‘‘ voice ”’ in the received 
acceptation of the word he had, as is well 
known, but little), and the ‘‘ whispered 
balm ’”’ penetrated with magic power to every 
heart that possessed the power to sympathize 
and to feel. 

The song he chose was that exquisite mel- 
ody, ‘*I saw from the beach,’’ and when he 
came to the third verse, beginning : — 

Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 

The close of our day, the calm eve of our night, 
I heard the breath of one who stood beside 
me come thick and labored, as though the 
breast of the man—whov was no other than 
Theodore Hook —had a burden laid upon it 
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that was too heavy to be borne; and the re-| 1847 of which the duke was director, the Earl 


maining lines of the well-known stanza: — 


Give me back, give me back, the wild freshness of 
morning, 

ae, om and her tears are worth evening’s best 

gnt. 

Napoleon had no ear for music, his voice 
was unmusical, at least so Miss Balcombe 
says, who frequently heard him sing at St. 
Helena. Yet he liked songs, and simple 
melodies, and would often hum his favorite 
air “Vive Henri Quatre.” Paisiello’s 
music pleased him, “because,” he said, 
“it did not interrupt his thoughts.” Fred- 
erick the Great played on the flute, pos- 
sibly more to his own than to his subjects’ 
content. But he really was fond of music, 
and would have a concert whenever he 
could after his dinner. Quantz would get 
up an entertainment for him where the 
great king would help to perform pieces 
of his own composition as well as music, 
which may have given more delight to his 
audience than his own. Fasch says that 


of all the performers he had heard, his 
friend Bach, Benda, and the king, pro- 
duced the most pathetic adagio. 

We will set Frederick the Great against 
Napoleon, and if that is not considered a 
sufficient reply to those who will have it 
that rulers of men are despisers of music, 


we bring Oliver Cromwell as an instance 
to the contrary. 

Oliver Cromwell and Frederick the 
Great were certainly rulers of men, and 
may fairly be cited on one side against 
Napoleon on the other. ‘Oliver Crom- 
well,” says Wood, “loved a good voice 
and instrumental music,” and, says Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, Wood goes on to tell the 
story of “a senior student of Christ 
Church, expelled by the visitors, whom 
Cromwell restored to his studentship in 
return for the pleasure which his singing 
had given him.” 

Bismarck, certainly one of the rulers of 
men, is said to delight in Beethoven, and 
generally with the highest order of music. 
He would listen with zest to Joachim on 
the violin. In a letter to his wife he 
speaks of himself as “ well but suffering 
from homesickness, yearning for forest, 
ocean, desert, you, and the children, all 
mixed up with sunset and Beethoven.” 

The Duke of Wellington, as is well 
known, was devoted to music. His father, 
the Earl of Mornington, was a composer, 
whose reputation one would imagine was 
known to the son, but the following anec- 
dote, if true, shows how true it is that no 
man is a prophet in his own country : — 


In the programme of one of the concerts of 





of Mornington’s name appears to the glee 
‘** Here in cool grot.’’ The duke, on seeing 
the name, said to Sir Henry, ‘‘ Ah. my worthy 
father! Could he compose?’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ re- 
plied the conductor; ‘‘ he has composed music 
which any professor would be proud to claim.’’ 
‘*Ah, indeed!” rejoined the duke, ‘‘I am 
glad to hear it.”’ 2 


George II]. was exceedingly fond of 
music. To him as to Saul it came as a 
comfort in trouble ; the one king it soothed 
in time of madness, and the other got a 
short suspense by it from his troubles 
with the priesthood. Itis curious that the 
last piece selected by George III. for the 
sacred concerts, prior to his final attack 
of insanity, comprised Handel’s famous 
passages descriptive of madness and blind- 
ness. Sa,fond of music was King George 
III. that he would always urge attendance 
on the Concerts of Ancient Music upon 
his courtiers, and the king was particu- 
larly pressing on one occasion with Lord 
North, who cared very little about music, 
reminding him that his brother always 
attended the concerts. “Ah,” replied 
Lord North, “but your Majesty forgets 
that my brother is deaf.” 

When a meeting was held to decide 
upon a monument to Dean Stanley, Lord 
Granville observed : — 


I believe the dean had no appreciation 
whatever of music, and it is perhaps the one 
art which with most difficulty fits in with the 
individual life of man. The dean told me he 
was very little influenced by music, but he had 
much greater pleasure, from historical asso- 
ciation, in listening to a hymn of Luther or of 
Charles Wesley, than to the most exquisite 
harmony of Mozart or Beethoven. 


While this was the case with the Dean 
of Westminster, Stanley’s great friend 
Thirlwall was very fond of music, espe- 
cially of the songs of Wales and Italy. , 

Queen Victoria, it is well known, is not 
only fond of music, but is an excellent 
pianist with a wonderfully correct ear. 
The Baroness Bloomfield in her “ Reminis- 
cences,” relates how on one occasion the 
queen desired her to sing, and she, “in fear 
and trembling sang one of Grisi’s famous 
airs, but omitted a shake at the end. The 
queen’s quick ear immediately detected 
the omission, and smiling, her Majesty 
said, ‘ Does not your sister shake, Lady 
Normanby?’ to which Lady Normanby 
promptly replied, ‘Oh! yes, ma’am, she 
is shaking all over.’” 

Lady Pollock tells us that 


Macready’s ear was so defective that he could 
never learn to recognize the tune of our Na- 
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tional Anthem, and was often surprised when 
he saw the audience rise toit.... He held 
music and its exponents in great contempt. 


To the long list of those who despised 
an art which nature denied them. the 
power to appreciate, must be added Du- 
mas, who gave mortal offence to Wagner 
by telling him that he considered music 
the most expensive of noises. We have 
before spoken of Kant, but his objections 
were to the die-away music, for he admit- 
ted his liking for a military band. Rogers, 
whatever his dislike might be to music 
which was merely difficult, keenly appre- 
ciated really good music. No one more 
thoroughly enjoyed the delicious singing 
of Tom Moore, or a seat at the Concerts 
of Ancient Music, though Mr. Hayward 
tells us he preferred simple melodies to 
complicated harmonies. Sydney Smith 
said he would rather hear Moore sing 
than any person he had ever heard, male 
or female. 

Though Kant thought music which was 
not military calculated to effeminate the 
mind, and lower the moral fibre, he is 
probably in a minority in this opinion, and 
we find Bourdaloue playing on the violin 
before he ascended the pulpit, that he 
might work himself up to the requisite 
enthusiasm. 

Gray, says Mr. Twining, had “an en- 
thusiastic love of expressive and passion- 
ate music. Pergolesi was his darling.” 
Yet he did not appreciate Handel, though 
holding in admiration the chorus in “ Jeph- 
tha,” “No more to Ammon’s God and 
King.” One would expect that an ear so 
tuned to rhythm should be drawn towards 
music. Not that all poets are lovers of 
music. Moore in his diary —which by 
the way should be re-edited and con- 
densed, omitting much repetition, and 
many too trivial entries, for it contains a 
perfect mine of anecdote— Moore ob- 
serves of Wordsworth that the poet in 
speaking of music, and the difference there 
is between the poetical and the musical 
ear, said he (Wordsworth) was totally de- 
void of the latter, and for a long time 
could not distinguish one tune from an- 
other. 

In a graceful letter to Abraham Hay- 
ward, written from Geneva @ propos of 
Lady Emily Peel, sister of Lord Gifford, 
the gifted and beautiful Mrs. Norton 
writes :—- 


This place is delicious, and Lady Emily 
charming, reminding me much, in a certain 
earnestness and simplicity, of Gifford, her 
brother, and full of information and ability of 
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all kinds; very musical also, which is a joy to 
me at all times, one of the few pleasures 
neither age nor sadness can make one indiffer- 
ent to. 


Though having no reference to the sub- 
ject, yet I cannot resist another passage 
from this letter, in which Mrs. Norton 
gives us the following delicious descrip- 
tion of herself by a French gentleman. 
He wished to be highly complimentary to 
her mental and other characteristics, and 
declares his worship of her because she 
is “so spirituous and abandoned.” 

Some men are born lovers of music, 
and some dislike it. This I take to be 
true of the rulers of men, as of all other 
men — some like, some dislike. We have 
a certain pity for those to whom nature 
has denied one of her choicest gifts. 
My old schoolmaster, George Poticary of 
Blackheath, the master of the school 
where Disraeli was educated, sometimes 
used to come into the schoolroom singing 
Anacreon’s * OéAw éyeww ’Artpeidac,” and 
most things offered him occasion for mu- 
sical expression. 

Father Prout, the author or “ The Re- 
liques,” a volume to have by your side at 
breakfast-time, was no lover of music, 
though his ear must have been rhyth- 
mically attuned, as instance his beautiful 
song on “ The Shandon Bells,” on which 
were inscribed : — 


Sabbato pango, 
Funera plango, 
Solemnia clango. 


Music as we have it, is, I suppose, 
quite a modern art. Jews and Greeks used 
it as an accompaniment to song, and the 
Romans had very little in their soul, and 
kept their noise for their triumphs. They 
discovered little taste for it, unless Nero’s 
fiddling show a bias that way. 

Twining, in that choice book, “A 
Country Clergyman of the Eighteenth 
Century,” says: “As for the specimens 
of Greek music, they are enough, I should 
think, to damp the keenest curiosity that 
ever forced its way through a page of 
‘ Aristoxenus,’ ” 

The Church took music in hand, but its 
early music, if we may judze by the Grego- 
rians, was of no high type. Writing to 
Zelter, Mendelssohn observes in opposi- 
tion to Zelter’s views apparently of these 
Gregorians, “I can’t help it; it shocks me 
to hear the most solemn and beautiful 
words chanted along with such unmeaning, 
hurdy-gurdy sounds.” Something must 
be said for them, for the great Gregory 
found the Church music “too free and 
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secular in character.” Even in our own 
day we find a tendency to secularize the 
music employed for “ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” and I have heard one hymn 
sung to an air perilously near to “ Slap, 
bang, here we are again!” Southey has 
well described what Church music should 
be :— 


There must be no voluntary maggots, no 
military tattoos, no light and galliardizing 
notes; nothing that may make the fanc 
trifling, or raise an improper thought, which 
would be to profane the service, and to bring 
the playhouse into the church. Religious 
harmony must be moving, but noble withal — 
grave, solemn, and seraphic, fit for a martyr 
to play, and an angel to hear. It should be 
contrived so as to warm the best blood within 
us, and to take hold of the finest part of the 
affections; to transport us with the beauty of 
holiness, to raise us above the satisfactions of 
life, and make us ambitious of the glories of 
heaven. 


So much for church music, and now 
back to our subject and old Pepys. 

Pepys belonged to those who loved 
melody, but who could not follow concerted 
music with any pleasure. ‘“ Never was 
so little pleased with a concert of music in 
my life,” he writes, when commanded by 
royalty to Whitehall to hear an entertain- 
ment provided by Monsieur Grebus. 

On another occasion he writes : — 


With my wife to the King’s House to 
see the ‘‘ Virgin Martyr.’’ . . . That which 
pleased me beyond anything in the whole 
world was the wind-musick when the angel 
comes down, which is so sweet that it rav- 
ished me. . . . I remained all night trans- 
ported, so that I could not believe that ever 
any musick hath that real command over the 
soul of a man as this did upon me, and makes 
me resolve to practise wind musick, and to 
make my wife do the like. 


Pope had no knowledge of music, 
though he had a musical ear and a mu- 
sical voice; so much so that Southerne 
called him the “little nightingale.” 

Addison preferred the music of the 
thrush to any other, and invited the Earl 
of Warwick to aconcert of music “ which 
I have found out in a neighboring wood.” 


It begins precisely at six in the evening, and 
consists of a blackbird, a thrush, a robin red- 
breast, and a bull-finch. There is a lark that, 
by way of overture, sings and mounts till she 
is almost out of hearing, and afterwards fall- 
ing down leisurely, drops to the ground as 
soon as she has ended her song. The whole 
is concluded by a nightingale that has a much 
better voice than Mrs. Tofts, and something 
of the Italian manner in her divisions. if 


your lordship will honor me with your com- 
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pany, I will promise to entertain you with 
much better music and more agreeable scenes 
than ever you met with at the opera. 


Many men there are who enjoy a beauti- 
ful melody, and may yet be wholly unable 
to enter into the dreams of Schumann or 
into the fancies of Chopin ; those who find 
real delight in the abounding melody of 
Rossini without being able to follow the 
mind music of Beethoven, who taste, as 
fully as the greatest lover of music, those 
two beautiful songs, “ Should he upbraid ” 
or “ Bid me discourse,” and yet be lost 
and fatigued by what appears to them the 
entanglements and mazes of Sebastian 
Bach. The growth of harmony has, oddl 
enough, been a cause of the decay of — 4 
ody. The childhood of music, with its 
sweet simplicity, its — 

notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 


even with what Twining calls the “old 
curls and twiddles ” of Purcell, appeals at 
once to every one who has any music in 
him ; but thoroughly to enjoy the harmo- 
nies of modern music one requires an 
education, and some of them one ap- 
proaches with the same sort of distaste 
one has for olives till we learn to like 
them. Twining observes that “the steps 
by which ancient music got forward into 
modern, and melody slid by degrees into 
harmony, | take to be one of the darkest 
processes of the dark ages.” I suppose 
Beethoven’s “ Fidelio” might be an in- 
stance where harmony overrides melody, 
and that grandest of operas, “ Don Gio- 
vanni,” an instance where melody floats 
over harmony. This may be fanciful, but 
is as it strikes an ignoramus, and I think 
Edward Fitzgerald says as much of “ Fi- 
delio.” When writing to Sir Frederick 
Pollock, he says, “I do not find so much 
melody in it as you do.” 

I will wind up these remarks — crotch- 
ets may be—by asking what art is so 
plastic as music, so capable of responding 
to every emotion of the soul? Howitlent 
intensity to David when with his harp he 
made “ the floods lift up their voice,” and 
sang, “The voice of the Lord breaketh 
the cedar-trees ; yea, the Lord breaketh 
the cedars of Libanus.” How it calmed 
the vexed spirit of Saul in his life-long 
contest with sacerdotalism ; and how “ the 
hidden soul of harmony ” inspired blind 
Milton, and flowed into his “ L’Allegro” 
and “ I] Penseroso.” 

Surely this all points to a valuable qual- 
ity missing in a great leader of men if he 
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the deep thought of Beethoven, the per- 
fect grace of Mozart, the gaiety of Ros- 
sini, the passion of Verdi, the dramatic 
instinct of Meyerbeer, or the fairy cho- 
ruses of Oberon. He misses much who 
is unable to place himself in accord with 
Beethoven’s interpretation of moonlight ; 
with the melody of Rossini’s ** Barber ;” 
with the joyous dance music of Auber’s 
“ Masaniello,” or with the rich imagina- 
tion of Weber. 

Every feeling, and almost every mood 
of thought, has found its cry or its laugh 
in music—religious, sensuous, grave, or 
gay. The triumphant march of the sol- 
dier, the joy of the bride, the solemn dirge 
for the dead, the aspiration for immortal- 
ity, are all reproduced by this great art. 
Every whim and caprice of which man is 
capable, though he be Heine himself, as 
well as every noble thought which might 
find a home with Plato, the yearning of 
all the Romeos for all the Juliets, every; 
mood of the mind, and every passion of 
the soul are served, from the highest to 
the lowest, from the demoniac tarantella 
to the divine aspirations of Mozart. 


. B 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
IN THE MOUNTAINS OF MEDIA. 


SEVERAL things induced us to make an 
expedition through this wild and unknown 
region of Persia. We should there be able 
to study the habits of the nomad tribes 
who rove over these mountains in search 
of summer pasturage for their flocks. We 
should there meet with the observers of a 
quaint religion, details of which were ex- 
ceedingly hard to get away from the actual 
districts where it flourishes. The in- 
surmountable difficulties of travelling in 
these wild mountains were lessened for 
us by the kind offices of our government 
at Teheran, which secured for us a regu- 
lar escort under the command of a little 
gentleman whom we soon dubbed “ Our 
Khan.” He is secretary to the Persian 
grand vizier, and consequently a man of 
letters, and, whilst his master was absent 
in Europe with the shah, he was placed at 
our disposal. He is exceedingly particu- 
lar about a not over attractive person, 
hates hurry of any kind, and I verily be- 
lieve that if we had not recourse to wrath, 
and threats of remonstrance in high quar- 
ters, we might have still been wandering 
amongst the mountains of Media, drinking 
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perpetual cups of tea and taking a siesta 
every other hour. 

Mirza Hassan Ali Khan is his name in 
full. In his belt he carries his inkstand 
and his roll of paper, his insignia of office ; 
before reaching any place of importance 
he would always have his robe of honor 
unpacked, and march before us in his flow- 
ing cloak of yellow and gold. Every one 
except ourselves treated him with grovel- 
ling respect, and the sentences “ Khan 
sleeps,” “ Khan prays,” “ Khan eats” I 
soon understood to mean that nobody but 
ourselves could disturb him. 

My wife was the chief object of interest 
in our cavalcade during this journey. No 
European lady had ever attempted it be- 
fore, and the women of the tribes would 
stare at her with undisguised astonish- 
ment. “Is she a boy?” ‘“No,a wom- 
an.” “ Has she only gotoneleg?” “No, 
she wears them both on one side of her 
horse,” were constant remarks overheard. 

The journey with which we have now 
to deal began at a town called Zenjan, on 
the borders of the mountains of Media, 
and the last town where Persian is 
spoken, and the first where Tartar-Turkish 
predominates. Here we made our prepara- 
tions for leaving the beaten track, bought 
provisions for the way, engaged our mules 
and horses, and tried to gather together a 
few meagre notes concerning the route we 
were about to follow. One sunny morning 
in May our cavalcade left this town consist- 
ing of ourselves and servants, our khan 
and two servants, a captain and two sol- 
diers for our protection, and three mule- 
teers. No one exactly knew where we 
were going or the road to follow, and before 
we were well clear of Zenjan we lost our 
way ; all we could say was that we wanted 
to go to a place called “Solomon's 
Throne,” which was supposed to be about 
four days’ journey in the heart of the Me- 
dian mountains, and eventually to come 
out on the other side of the great range 
close to the Salt Lake of Urumia. 

The first part of the country we traversed 
was fertile and green, and at a distance of 
twelve miles from Zenjan we halted for 
refreshments in a garden of the last vil- 
lage before commencing the mountain 
paths. Here “ Khan he ate and Khan 
he slept” under his large umbrella, and 
the first symptoms of impatience on our 
part began to manifest themselves. 

Amidst wild and treeless mountains, as 
the shades of evening were coming on, we 
found by accident, not by premeditation, 
the miserable mud village of Dehshir— 
the first of many villages we passed 
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through inhabited by the Afshahs, one of 
the most important of the Tatar-Turkish 
tribes, the members which during the 
summer heats wander over these moun- 
tains with their tents and flocks, 

There is but meagre information to be 
gathered concerning the origin of this 
tribe. We learnt that, nearly four hun- 
dred years ago, the Afshahs in conjunction 
with six other tribes made themselves very 
useful to a Persian shah in his wars, and 
obtained for their tribes, amongst other 
privileges, that of wearing a red cap, which 
gained for them all the sobriquet of the 
“red heads.” 

One mud village inhabited by the tribes 
closely resembles another, and they are 
conspicuous chiefly for certain round con- 
structions, standing about fifteen feet in 
height and built in the form of a dome; 
these are made of dried cakes of manure 
and form the only fuel possessed in this 
district. Each house possesses one ; and 
before each house is spread the commodity 
in question, which is mixed with mud, and 
when it has assumed the desired consist- 
ency, women — for the fair sex is always 
employed in this industry — plaster round 
cakes on the wall to dry, and then build 
them up into the domed structures, which 
are technically known as kusks, or kiosks, 
though differing widely from our idea of 
what a kiosk should be. 

As we entered the village of Dehshir we 
interrupted a Passion Play. The carpets 
of the tribes, rich-colored ghelims, and 
thick brown mummuds of camel’s hair 
were spread out on the largest available 
portion of level ground ; the performers, 
dressed in coats of mai] and brandishing 
the daggers and weapons commonly found 
amongst them, were performing the well- 
known isagedy of Houssein and Hassan. 
Big strong men wept as if their hearts 
would break, and the womankind uttered 
screams of distress. After the happy @é- 
nouement they all got up, and, with hands 
spread towards Kerbela, thanked Allah for 
mercies vouchsafed. I have seen these 
plays often performed in Persian towns, 
but never such intensity of feeling shown 
as amongst these wild nomadic mountain- 
eers. 

These Afshahs all belong to the Persian 
sect of Shiah, and are of course deadly 
enemies of their neighbors the Kourds, 
who are of the Sonnee persuasion; and it 
is reckoned even more righteous for one of 
these Mahomedan sectarians to kill one 
another than it is to kill an unbelieving 
Christian. Outside the village we visited 
the graveyard ; the slabs on the graves are 
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made of the same manure and mud prepa- 
ration as the fuel, as is also a small domed 
tomb of a Seid, or the sacred saint of the 
tribe, on either side of which are two gaunt 
poles erected for decorations during the 
annual festival of Mohurrim. “ Most of 
the graves are empty,” remarked the man 
who accompanied us. “ Why?” we asked 
in surprise. ‘Because the wolves won’t 
allow the corpses to remain long.” And 
we returned to our mud habitation hoping 
not to die in that locality. A funeral 
amongst these tribes is a striking and sol- 
emn affair, especially if the deceased be a 
man of note ; then the wailing and lamen- 
tation is more intense, and the riderless 
horse is led to the tombside to pay his last 
respects to his master. 

After leaving Dehshir we crossed a very 
high pass indeed, called the “five fingers 
of Ali,” from some peculiar pointed rocks 
which are greatly venerated by the tribes ; 
and all around are little piles of stones 
placed by passers-by in token of respect 
—a custom common all over the East 
near sacred shrines, though I never before 
saw a natural phenomenon thus sanctified. 
Clambering down a steep ravine, we en- 
tered the valley of a great river called the 
Kizil Uzen. It-is the most important 
streamin Media, and is supposed to be 
the Gozan of Scripture. It rises in Mount 
Zagros of Kourdistan, and after a mean- 
dering course of nearly five hundred miles 
empties itself intothe Caspian. We stood 
on its banks in great uncertainty for some 
time, for the river was very swollen. At 
length some men came up, stripped off 
their clothes, and gave usa lead. Need- 
less to say, we and our baggage were well 
soaked by the waters of Gozan, and we 
had cause to remember the stream by 
which the captive Israelites were placed 
by the Assyrians to sit down and weep. 

Another steep ascent brought us to a 
level plateau covered with cows and horses 
enjoying the rich pasturage; we were 
much impressed by these horses of the 
tribes, which are bred with Arab sires, 
and thrive exceedingly in these natural 
meadows. For the night we halted in the 
village of Savandi, where we were accom- 
modated in a newly constructed house be- 
longing to Kerim Khan, the chief of the 
Shah-Savand tribe. Of all the tribes of 
this district this is the most conglomerate, 
and the most aristocratic. It was founded 


by Shah Abbas the Great early in the 
seventeenth century, to. counteract the 
power which the “red caps” had arro- 
gated to themselves. He summoned volun- 
teers from all the tribes of his dominions, 




















and enrolled the pick of them in a body- 
guard, ten thousand in all. These took 
the name of the “friends of the shah,” 
Shah-Savand, and during the Suffi dynasty 
they exercised great influence in Persia; 
but now that the royal family belongs to 
another tribe, their day and their power 
are over. 

Kerim Khan was absent when we were 
there, but I had the felicity of being intro- 
duced into his harem, and of prescribing 
for his buxom wife, who lay sick of con- 
gestion of the lungs. I wrapped her in 
mustard leaves and gave her some physic. 
Next morning we heard that she felt much 
better. From all I could gather, their 
medical knowledge would appear to be ex- 
ceedingly limited. For most complaints 
patients are given the boiled fat of the 
sheep’s tail; that is to say, the tail of 
the Ovés tartarica, or \arge-tailed sheep, 
about which the fabulous story goes that 
cases have been known where the tail 
. had become so heavy that it had to be 
carried for the sheep. If this remedy fails, 
bread soaked in oilis offered at the shrine 
of some saint. One remedy for snow blind- 
ness is, I think, worthy of consideration ; 
they make the patient sit over a bowl of 
snow into which a red-hot stone is intro- 
duced ; the fumes which arise from this 
are supposed to be particularly efficacious. 

We saw a wedding at Savandi and the 
Kourdish dance called zcopee, in which 
the dancers form a ring, not joined at the 
end, and perform certain evolutions bear- 
ing a strong family likeness to the syrfos, 
a dance I have often witnessed in Greece. 
The women in red, with gold ornaments 
and uncovered faces, looked highly pic- 
turesque, and each carried in her hand a 
red handkerchief, which she flourished as 
she went round to the music of the flute 
and drum. 

We learnt a good deal at Savandi about 
the constitution of the tribes; the chief 
is usually made a khan by the Persian 
| te ag eam he remains with his people, 

ut he has a vakeel or representative at 
court, generaily a son, or near relative, 
who combines the offices of transacting 
the business of his tribe and of acting as 
hostage for its good behavior. The chief 
council of the tribe assembles under the 
khan, and is called the “council of the 
white beards ;”’ the priest is usually called 
into expound the law. The office of elder, 
or “ pir ” of the tribe, or “eel,” is heredi- 
tary, and the pir generally professes to 
trace his descent from some holy man 
whose worship is general throughout the 
tribe, and called the Ojak,; his tomb is 
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placed in some well-known spot amongst 
their summer haunts and is greatly ven- 
erated. 

Each tribe has its recognized district, 
and lines of demarcation of pasturage 
which have been observed from remote 
ages, and are visited summer after sum- 
mer by the flocks with increasing regular- 
ity. In the districts through which we 
travelled the Afshahs hold most of the 
best pasture-land aad are very jealous of 
the encroachment of the Shah-Savandi, 
who occupy their pasturages only by a 
very recent tenure; and in the questions 
which arise out of right of pasturage lie 
most of those internecine disputes which 
prevent any concerted action on their part 
against the government and oppressive 
taxation. Blood feuds arise among the 
shepherds, resulting in the extermination 
of whole families, and there is no legal 
power to keep these things in check. 

At the next village where we halted, we 
first made the acquaintance of under- 
ground houses, where the nomad tribes 
reside with their flocks during the winter 
months. These zerder, as they are called, 
are of two kinds; of one you only per- 
ceive a mud dome with a hole in it to 
mark the existence of a residence, whilst 
the others have thatched roofs appearing 
above the level of the ground. Accidents 
often happen with the domes, and not un- 
frequently a stray donkey or cow is pre- 
cipitated on to the heads of the terrified 
family beneath. Inside, all of course is 
darkness, the only light coming from the 
hole inthe dome. You enter by a sloping 
passage, and when your eyes have become 
accustomed to the smoke and the dark- 
ness, you see all the arrangements of a 
house around you—cupboards, shelves, 
two or three rooms, and a fireplace, all 
excavated out of the ground. Into one of 
these my wife went one day, and on her 
return to the upper air. she discovered 
herself to be one brown mass of fleas. 
As one of these creatures is considered 
sufficient to cause her a bad night, J trem- 
bled for the consequences; had it not 
been for diligent search and volumes of 
insecticide, I feel sure her mind would 
have given way. After this experience, 
the most interesting sight possible will not 
induce her to enter a zerder again. 

Genjebad is a considerable village with 
lovely mountain views ; it is the capital of 
another branch of the Afshah tribe, and 
here we lodged in the house of Mousa 
Khan, their chief, He, again, was absent, 
and, on the strength of this, his women 
sent, not only for my wife, but forme. I 
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did not venture into the room, but sat 
shyly at the window, and marvelled at the 
bare legs and short petticoats I saw. 

Persian ladies at home dress like ballet 
girls without tights — the higher the rank 
the shorter the petticoats ; and, from what 
I saw, I should consider that the women- 
kind of Mousa Khan are of very high rank 
indeed. They giggled at me a good deal 
and then ventured, through the medium of 
my wife, to ask if I would write them a 
talisman. I accordingly, after delibera- 
tion, wrote my name and the date on a 
scrap of paper, which was eagerly seized 
and put in an amulet. That evening sev- 
eral times they sent to ask me what it was 
good for, until, in despair, I at last men- 
tioned — the toothache. 

Another day’s journey brought us to 
the mud village of Baba Nazere, inhabited 
by a tribe of Kourds, and close to some 
ruins, which we proposed to study ; so here 
we put up for several days, and had ample 
opportunity of studying the quaint man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants. 

The chief of this tribe was an old and 
venerable man called Sarmas Beg, who 
willingly gave up his house to us, such as 
it was —a mere mass of mud divided into 
two rooms with holes in the ceiling, 
through which the rain poured and the cold 
wind howled. The climate, even in May, 


was bitterly cold in this elevated region, 
and for fuel we had naught but the dung 
cakes before alluded to, the smoke from 
which cast a stifling and sickly air around 


the apartment. Before our door stood-the 
lance, to bear witness to the fact that the 
chief dwelt within. When Sarmas Beg 
is in his tent this lance stands before it — 
just as of old Saul’s lance was stuck in the 
ground near his bolster as he slept. Sar- 
mas Beg has three wives and seven stal- 
wart sons ; he is eighty years of age, but 
as his hair is dyed with henna and his 
frame is erect he does not look nearly that 
age. On horseback he still sits to his 
saddle like a centaur, and it was the pret- 
tiest of sights to see him and his seven 
sons riding with us as we went to recon- 
noitre our ruins, and performing for us 
many of the Kourdish horseback-games 
for which they are so celebrated. The 
éazi consisis in riding at full gallop with 
lances poised, and trembling as if for cast- 
ing, before the cavalcade; then, at the 
word of command, they execute a sharp 
turn, and charge back again. Afterwards 
the sons played for us the game of hay- 
gatch, or shooting at an object when at 
full speed, and the dexterity they displayed 
at shooting backwards recalled to us for- 
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cibly Xenophon’s account of the skirmish- 
ing capabilities of the Parthians, who 
inhabited these mountains at the time of 
the return of the Ten Thousand. Then, 
as now, wild tribes of the Kourds or, as 
Xenophon called them, the Karduchi, 
made these mountains dangerous to trav- 
erse. Doubtless Sarmas Beg and his 
seven sons were descendants of those men 
who struck terror into the hearts of the 
retreating Greeks. 

That which interested us most at Baba 
Nazere, next to our ruins, was the facilities 
afforded us for studying a peculiar form of 
religion common to many of the nomad 
tribes, and of which the district through 
which we travelled was the headquarters, 

By the Persians this sect is krown as 
the Ali-Ullah-hi, or heretics, who affirm 
that Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomed, is a 
part of the actual godhead. They prefer 
to call themselves “the friends of the 
Seid,” that is to say, the followers of Seid 
Nazere, who is said to have been the 
founder of their religion. We learnt with 
regret that Genjebad, the village where we 
had previously slept, is a great centre of 
this sect; we would willingly have there 
inquired more about a certain prophet, 
Imam Kooli by name, who lived there, 
and who prophesied a landslip with such 
effect that many lives were saved and his 
reputation made. 

Our khan was most diligent in his re- 
searches on our behalf into this point, and 
the discoveries he made we endorsed by 
personal inquiries both here and else- 
where. It would appear that they have 
secret meetings, held in a room in the vil- 
lage, which are presided over by the seid, 
or holy man of the community; they know 
each other by certain Freemasonic signs 
— shakes of the hand, various passes, and 
so forth; their dervishes are great hands 
at fire-eating and other horrible tricks; 
but the most curious point about their 
sekkere, or meetings, is that they undoubt- 
edly contain many elements akin to Chris- 
tianity. Each person as he or she enters 
takes up a place to the right of the seid, 
after kissing his hand. A sheep is killed, 
and roasted whole; it must be without 
blemish ; its hoofs and horns are removed, 
and the man who cooks it must not taste 
thereof. When all are assembled the 
roasted sheep is brought in, and the seid 
distributes portions of it to each, each per- 
son’s portion being equal, be he great or 
small, They have, too, a form of baptism, 
and pass their children through fire, and at 
their feasts they have a loving-cup of wine, 
out of which each drinks in turn. 
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The Ali-Ullah-hi have no mosques and 
say no prayers—a marked contrast to 
their Mahomedan brethren; they - have 
sacred spots where their seids are buried, 
and where they say the holy light has 
been seen, just as the Zoroastrians used 
to do, whose religion once flourished in 
this very district. Their tradition also is 
curious. Nazere they say was Ali’s rep- 
resentative on earth; seven times was he 
killed by Ali and seven times was he 
brought to life. Mahomed they assert to 
be the chief of a dual godhead ; Ali, his 
son, being the other, who was sent to 
earth to convert people from their evil 
ways, and on his return to heaven he left 
an incarnation of the deity always on 
earth, which incarnation is represented 
now by the seids, the successors of Nazere. 

There is so much that is similar to 
Christianity in this religion that I am 
tempted to hazard this suggestion, that 
the Ali-Ullah-hi are a branch of decayed 
Christians ; so many branches occur in 
this district— the Nesforians, the Chal- 
dzans, and the old Assyrian churches; 
it is not therefore difficult to imagine how 
the ignorant and nomadic mountaineers 
would substitute the name of Ali for that 
of Christ, to prevent themselves being 
persecuted by the followers of Ali, or the 
Mahomedans of the Shiah sect, who ruled 
in these parts. In the lapse of ages in 
their mountain fastnesses, without educa- 
tion and priesthood, they would naturally 
get hopelessly and lamentably mixed. 
The very name of Nazere is suggestive of 
Nazarene; the passover, the baptism, and 
the curious fellowship between them, all 
tend to substantiate the theory. Many of 
the Ee/iauts, or wandering tribes, who 
come from a distance to pasture their 
flocks in the summer months, belong to 
this sect, of which Sarmas Beg and his 
sons are said to be shining lights. The 
orthodox Mahomedans attribute to this 
sect many secret and horrible crimes; 
they are said to be communists, and to 
share, not only their property, but their 
wives; but from personal observation I 
should imagine this to be a libel pure and 
simple. Later on, at a village called 
Ilkatchee, we met with a seid who had 
been corverted to Christianity by Ameri- 
can missionaries, although he renounced 
thereby the chief position in his village 
and leader of the sect, which he had in- 
herited from his father, and exposed him- 
self to dire persecutions. He confirmed 
in every point the information which our 
khan had collected for us when at Baba 
Nazere. 
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Our ruins were a mile from Baba Na- 
zere, quaint towers of the Seljukians, who 
here in their day had built a mountain 
capital. It is now in its decay known as 
Solomon’s Throne, and its vaulted cham- 
bers are only inhabited by nomads when 
they pasture their flocks in the green 
meads around. A pond of clear water 
occupies the centre of the ruined town, 
which is fed from underneath, and over- 
flows itself at the side. This water is 
petrifying, so that if a ruined town of any 
considerable antiquity exists beneath the 
surface, it is petrified too. 

Not very far from Solomon’s Throne is 
Solomon's Prison, a conical hill rising two 
hundred feet directly out of the plateau. 
On ascending to the summit one finds a 
big hole about a quarter of a mile round 
and two hundred feet deep, the walls of 
which, like the mound of Solomon’s 
Throne, have been petrified by the action 
of water. Presumably, a spring, similar to 
that in the ruins, once found its outlet 
here, and made in course of ages the hill, 
as it will do at Solomon’s Throne if the 
world lasts long enough. 

Towering above us and buried in snow 
we saw, with the aid of glasses, another 
ruin, called the. Throne of Bulgais, or 
Belkis, the Persian name for the Queen of 
Sheba. These legends of Solomon in 
these parts are very curious. Amongst 
the ruins of Solomon’s Throne are old 
buildings called respectively Solomon’s 
Bath and Solomon’s Stables. A long for- 
mation of petrification, which runs across 
the valley, is popularly supposed to be a 
serpent turned into stone at Solomon’s 
command. Weasked some of these nom- 
ads their ideas on Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba; their answer was to the effect 
that, inasmuch as Solomon was the wisest 
of men, of course he chose the best place 
in the world for his residence, and built a 
palace there for himself, and another on 
the neighboring heights for his wife. Un- 
less the seasons were very different in 
olden days, we felt that we could hardly 
endorse this opinion; for, although the 
grass was green and the spring flowers 
coming out, we had hail and snow and a 
piercing wind which would have caused 
an extra grumble or so even in England at 
this season of the year. 

At Baba Nazere we were joined by 
Mahomed Houssein Khan, third son of 
Haidar Khan, the chief of all the Afshahs, 
who, being in bad health at the time, sent 
his son in his stead with a large retinue 
and many presents for us, including a 
lamb, six loaves of sugar, and six packets 
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of tea. These being slightly embarrass- 
ing additions to our luggage we distrib- 
uted them amongst the tamily of Sarmas 
Beg, and were much struck by the grace- 
ful way in which the Kourds received their 
gifts ; they first kissed the presents, then 
put them to their foreheads, and then 
bowed. With almost indecent precipitude 
they brought us return gifts of cream, 
bread, and cakes, and on my wife saying 
that the bread was the best we had eaten 
on this journey, Sarmas Beg’s son put 
his hand to his heart and bowed like a 
Parisian. 

We were much concerned to find that 
poor Sarmas Beg and the men of Baba 
Nazere had to keep all our retinue and 
feed their animals for the days we were 
there, and in addition to this they had to 
pay to Haidar Khan’s representative an 
arbitrary tax, or sader, assessed on the 
cattle and produce of the village. As we 
were the unwilling cause of this disaster 
falling on the heads of our hosts, we did 
something towards making it good, and 
got well laughed at by the Persians for our 
pains. No wonder the Kourds, when they 
are strong enough to resist similar oppres- 
sions, break out into revolt and carry 
devastation through the lands of their 
hereditary foes, the Afshahs. 

When we left Baba Nazere, Sarmas Beg, 
his sons and his long lance accompanied 
us for several miles, carrying out the old- 
fashioned custom of the country called 
istikbal, or speeding of the parting guest. 

We were now entirely under the protec- 
tion of the Afshahs, our captain and his 
men having returned to Zenjan. Mahomed 
Houssein Khan assumed the command of 
our cavalcade and led us first to a village 
called Akbulak, where he had given orders 
for some relatives of his to prepare for us 
a sumptuous repast; a large tray was 
borne in, groaning under a weight of pilaw, 
kabobs, meat prepared with prunes and 
rice, thickened cream, mas¢ or curdled 
milk, fried eggs, sherbet in a blue bowl, 
sour milk, and sheets of bread wrapped up 
in alovely cloak. Such a meal we had not 
seen for weeks, so, after it, we did allow 
“our Khans” to take a siesta, for we 
wanted one ourselves. 

The next point we were to visit was a 
curious natural phenomenon, a floating 
island in the centre of a small highland 
lake. This islet is known amongst the 


tribes as “ Chamli-gul,” or the meadow in 
the water, and consists of a thick mass of 
roots and reddish clay about forty feet by 
sixty feet, with a thickness at the edge of 
a yard and a half. 


It occupies more than 
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half of the little lake, and changes its posi- 
tion with the wind; when there is a strong 
breeze it comes near enough to the shore 
to allow of one’s jumping on to it, and the 
shepherds are very fond of driving their 
flocks on here in the summer time, for the 
grass is very sweet and there is no fear of 
straying. I got on without difficulty and 
found the island anything but pleasant to 
walk upon, being very oozy and soft owing 
to the recent rains; as for the lake, it is 
reported, like many others, to be unfath- 
omable. I had nothing with me, however, 
to put this statement to the test. During 
our stay in its vicinity the island, much to 
our satisfaction, changed its position no 
less than four times. 

Our night's lodging was at Paderlu, a 
village about half a mile above the lake, 
inhabited by Afshahs of an exceedingly 
bad reputation, so we were glad enough to 
be under the immediate protection of their 
chief’s son. They are all shepherds, and 
possess a fierce race of dogs to keep off 
the wolves, and they are more than usually 
expert in the treatment of mud and dung ; 
all sorts of things are made of this ques- 
tionable substitute for wood — store cup- 
boards for their grain, bowls for household 
use, and beehives also — long barrels stuck 
into the walls of the houses, the inner end 
projecting into the apartment, and stopped 
up with a cake of dung; to take the honey 
the owner makes a noise in his room, drives 
out the bees, removes what honey he 
wants, and claps on another cake to stop 
up the end of the barrel. They make 
pretty patterns on their mud cupboards 
and are wonderfully clever in manipulat- 
ing the material with which they make 
them. 

A two days’ ride from Paderlu, amid 
wild mountain scenery, brought us to the 
Kourdish village of Gouaragatch. We 
passed over rocky heights and deep 
gorges, where “ the maid of the mountain ” 
(Bintelgebel), as the echo is poetically 
termed, made our voices resound. Then 
we wound our way over moorland, with 
acres of fennel growing where we should 
have bracken in England, and began to 
pass many nomads on their way to their 
summer quarters, halting just now on the 
lower sheltered ground by the streams. 
Even the poorest of them had guns and 
daggers, for this district has an unpleasant 
name for lawlessness. 

The encampments of these wandering 
shepherds interested us. Their tents are 
made of a thick goat’s-hair material to 
form the roof, with tufts left at the top by 
way of decoration, whilst the walls are of 




















matting, to allow of acurrent of air during 
the summer heats; before the tents boil 
cauldrons of milk—and there is always 
the tripod erected for making mast, by 
vigorously shaking a skin suspended from 
the centre —and the groups before the 
tents are highly picturesque: children 
almost naked, women with baggy trousers, 
only recognizable from men by their hav- 
ing no daggers in their waist belts. As 
they travel these nomads present a most 
amusing aspect; on one cow is strapped 
its lately born calf, another cow carries 
two or three kids, and perhaps the mother 
who has lately produced them ; other cows 
carry the tents and poles, on the top of 
which are perched the men; the donkey 
is laden with the household utensils, on 
the top of which are tied the cocks and 
hens. The women of the tribe generally 
walk behind, whilst the young men go on 
some distance ahead driving the flocks. 
Thus they march day after day up from 
the sunny south by the Persian Gulf until 
their summer quarters are reached, high 
up in the vast mountain range of Seehend, 

We much enjoyed our stay amongst the 
Kourds of Gouaragatch. This is a purely 
agricultural village belonging to the Jass, 
a tribe of wandering Kourds. Their 
women go about with uncovered faces ; 
many of them are distinctly handsome, 
with dark raven locks dragged over their 
cheeks, bright red complexions, and large, 
almost Jewish noses; but unfortunately 
they love to tattoo these otherwise comely 
faces, and to wear silver solitaires in their 
noses. Their heads are hung with all 
sorts of ornaments, cowrie beads and sav- 
age jewelry, and their headgear generally 
is weighty and uncomfortable -looking. 
Over their loose, baggy trousers they 
throw a red dress, and in the photo- 
graphic groups we obtained we find our 
friends at home are generally at a loss to 
determine the sex unless some babe in 
arms or other evidence of maternity set- 
tles the question. 

The men have for their distinguishing 
feature the turban made of chequered silk, 
red, yellow, and blue, with gold and silver 
thread; this is bound round a red capy 
and is infinitely more becoming than the 
sheep-skin bonnet of the Persian peas- 
antry. A mounted Kourdish chief with 
his light blue jacket, long, flowing shirt 
cuffs, and magnificent things in the way 
of daggers, keenly excited my wife’s de- 
sire to photograph — but before the cam- 
era could be set up he had fled, and we 
never saw his like again. 

Everything amongst the Kourds points 
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to a higher state of art than amongst the 
other tribes; stone is largely introduced 
into the construction of the houses, red 
ornamentations made with henna adorn 
the doors and windows, and the construc- 
tion of the “compounds” is curious. You 


enter by a low wicker gate, which is cov- 


ered with cakes of dung, into a courtyard ; 
a covered shed contains the tripod for 
mast, the blacksmith’s bellows with double 
funnel ornamented at the top with carving, 
and standing on feet made to represent 
birds with long beaks. Out of this shed 
you pass into the family rooms full of 
great store cupboards for grain, elegantly 
shaped waterpots made of a clay found 
close to the village, in digging up which 
the women are employed; any number of 
quaint-shaped copper utensils for boiling 
milk and cooking stand around, and amidst 
a haze of smoke you perceive women sit- 
ting on their haunches busily engaged in 
watching the pot boiling for the evening 
meal. 

We witnessed the home-coming of the 
flocks that evening —a truly bucolic 
sight; at the expected return of the shep- 
herds, crowds of women and children as- 
sembled just outside the village, and when 
the herd drew nigh each rushed forward 
to seize her own property, wildly scream- 
ing, and adding to the pandemonium of 
noises which arose. Children of five or 
thereabouts were left in charge of two or 
three kids as large as themselves, to wait 
while their mother deposited the calf in 
her stable; thus the Kourd begins young 
to make himself useful. This scene lasted 
for nearly half an hour, and the women 
would assemble here again to deposit with 
the herds for the day their treasures in 
the shape of sheep and goats and calves. 

Scenes much the same as these we wit- 
nessed at the next village of Sinjate, also 
inhabited by Kourds; this, however, was 
more favorably situated in a gorge and 
surrounded by jujube-trees; for we were 
beginning now to descend from the higher 
plateau in which we had been wandering. 
Around our compound in this village 
were many rooms inhabited by branches 
of the same family; we entered into one 
and found several women squatted around 
the heated oven, or ¢amure, which is just 
a large earthenware jar sunk in the floor 
and heated with brushwood, a flue being 
placed to connect it with the outer air. 

Cowrie shells were even more fashion- 
able here than they were in the former 
village. Their caps and aprons were one 


mass of them, and some even wore brace- 
lets of these shells. 


It happened to be 
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the family baking that we interrupted, and 
we, too, were invited to squat around the 
oven and watch the proceedings. This is 
what we saw: One woman — she of infe- 
rior skill — made dough into balls about 
the size of one’s fist; these she beat with 
her hands into flat cakes about a quarter 
of an inch thick and ten inches across ; 
respectfully, she handed this preparation 
to the chief bakeress, who presided over 
the oven, and who, by some mysterious 
legerdemain, by merely throwing the cake 
from hand to hand expanded it into a thin 
oval sheet the thickness of paper; this 
she deposited on a dirty pillow, one end 
of which was opened to let in her hand, 
and, poising it proudly in the air, she 
dashed it against the heated side of the 
oven and when baked to her satisfaction 
she removed it with two sticks. The 
women of Sinjate were very kind to us, 
taking us over their vast expanse of mud 
roofs, and showing us the interior of their 
homes; and as we passed by the women 
always greeted us by lifting up their 
hands. 

We began to descend rapidly from Sin- 
jate along the side of a considerable 
stream which rejoices in the quaint name 
of the Checkatoo, and which eventually 
becomes a large river before falling into 
the southern extremity of the Salt Lake 
of Urumia. A few hours’ ride along its 
banks brought us to the town of Sain- 
kalla which nestles beneath a mud fort 
built on an eminence. This place forms 
a sort of capital tor the Afshah tribes 
who frequent the neighboring mountains. 
Here Haidar Khan holds his court during 
half the year, and much as we wished to 
see him, we could not regret his absence, 
for we were lodged in his house, which is 
the only respectable abode in the place ; 
and so pleasant was it after our mountain 
experiences, with its shady garden and 
freedom from a staring crowd, that we 
elected to stay there two days to rest. 
Sainkalla boasts of a little bazaar where 
we were able to obtain many things much 
needed ; but it is at best a desolate spot, 
having been.entirely ruined during the 
invasion of the Kourds a few years ago 
under the much-dreaded Sheikh Albi- 
Dowleh ; during the invasion irreparable 
harm was done to the homes of the Af- 
shahs, who retired to the mountains for 
safety, and on their return found their 
homes destroyed and their fields laid 
waste. From its position Sainkalla is 
important, commanding as it does the en- 
trance into eastern Kourdistan by way of 
the sources of the Checkatoo, and protect- 
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ing the rich plain to the south of Lake 
Urumia from the hostile attacks of the 
Kourdish tribes. 

A few miles after leaving Sainkalla we 
bade farewell to the men Haidar Khan 
had sent to protect us, and entered the 
territories of another potentate — “a most 
important man,” our khan continually im- 
pressed upon us ; and, sure enough, as we 
turned a corner of the road we saw twenty 
drawn up, ten on either side of our path. 
I must own that when I first saw them | 
got a shock, thinking that we had fallen 
into the hands of thieves, but our khan 
instantly reassured us—‘“they are the 
escort sent by Norooz Khan to conduct us 
safely through his territory.” 

We were now in the hands of an inter- 
esting little tribe, and under the protection 
of an interesting man, Norooz Khan, chief 
of the Chehar-Dowleh tribe. I always 
think those hard Eastern names look bet- 
ter translated, so we will proceed to speak 
of Count Newyear, chief of the “four gov- 
ernments” tribe. He has quite a palace 
at his capital, Mahmoud Jute, about twelve 
miles from Sainkalla, and here he lives in 
almost regal state. Though small in num- 
ber, the “four governments ” tribe has a 
great reputation for bravery; originally 
they came from South Persia, and were 
placed in the neighborhood of the town 
of Kasvin by Fatt-i-Ali-Shah, the grand- 
father of the present sovereign. His son, 
when he came to the throne again, trans- 
planted them to the banks of the Check- 
atoo, gave them tracts of fertile territory, 
and here they have flourished exceed- 
ingly. 

Count Newyear and his tribe were the 
only people in this district who succeeded 
in keeping the invading Kourds at bay, 
consequently the castle and village of 
Mahmoud Jute is the only one we passed 
through which does not bear evidence of 
the ravages of war. Here he lives perpet- 
ually, and may be said to be almost an 
independent sovereign, for though he 
wears the uniform of a Persiau general, 
and talks of his regiment in Mezanderan, 
he refuses to pay any taxes, will not go to 
'Teheran when told to, and exercises regal 
authority over his small realm. 

The count is a thick-set, stout man, with 
thick lips, and hair with a tendency to 
curl, pointing to the Arabian origin of his 
tribe, and suggesting that, at no very 
remote period, he numbered a negro 
amongst his ancestors. His reception of 
us was most gracious; officials lined our 
path, and at the entrance gate stood his 
Majesty, stick in hand, and apologized for 
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not coming to meet us lower down, stating 
that an attack of gout had much curtailed 
his locomotive powers. From his recep- 
tion-room, fitted with long carpets and 
divans, we enjoyed an extensive view over 
the valley of the Checkatoo, richly culti- 
vated country, and the distant Kourdish 
mountains from which we had just come. 
Before giving us our repast, we were taken 
round his palace, which covers two acres 
or more with its buildings and gardens. 
Around the whole runs a thick mud wall 
with fourteen bastions, on the top of each 
of which storks had built their nests, as 
also they had done on every available 
point of vantage, so that the place seemed 
alive with these sacred birds — Hadgi 
laclacs, as the Persians call them, from 
their supposed migration to Mecca every 
winter — and their presence is a sure sign 
of peace and prosperity. Around the for- 
tress is the village, with many prosperous 
houses, a little bazaar, and those horrid 
underground houses which swarm so with 
vermin. 

Count Newyear told us much about his 
tribe; he owns, he said, two thousand 
houses, and has about five thousand male 
dependents; his territory stretches from 
Sainkalla to the town of Mianduwab; his 
subjects are chiefly sedentary now, and 


are engaged in cultivating the fertile vale 
of the Checkatoo, though there are still 
among them certain families who adhere 
to the nomad life, dwelling in the village 
during the winter, and going up to the 
yaéla, or mountain pasturages, during the 


summer months. He told us, too, that 
there is a tradition in their tribe of having 
once conquered four other tribes, and 
hence they adopted the name of the “ four 
governments.” . Be this as it may, there is 
no doubt of the Arabian origin of this peo- 
ple, from their general cast of countenance 
and physique. 

Our repast was excellent, surpassing in 
quality and quantity that provided for us 
by the Afshah chief. A table was brought 
in for our benefit, and we were allowed to 
use our own knives and spoons, Our 
Khan, however, and Newyear sat below us 
on the floor and made us marvel at the 
dexterity with which they introduced into 
their mouths such difficult material as 
poached eggs and rice, with the assistance 
only of their fingers. My wife paida visit 
to the ladies, and was much struck with 
the elegant decorations of the harem 
rooms ; and after a cordial farewell we set 
out on our way once more along the banks 
of the Checkatoo. 

Henceforth all was cultivation — we had 
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passed into a different sphere altogether ; 
occasionally we went by an underground 
village which the nomads had now de- 
serted for the upper levels, and occasion- 
ally, too, we sighted a train of wayfarers 
bound for the mountains, but to all intents 
and purposes we had left the nomads be- 
hind us, and with them the delicious free 
air of the Median mountains, At the next 
village we actually saw a wheeled vehicle, 
that is to say, a cart consisting of a trian- 
gular wooden plateau fifteen feet long, at 
the apex of which buffaloes were fastened, 
and the whole supported by an axle join- 
ing two wheels without spokes — plain, 
round pieces of wood. 

Buffaloes here are in constant use ; they 
revel‘in the muddy waters of the Check- 
atoo, and seem blissfully happy when their 
backs are scratched by the naked urchins, 
who attend them to their bath. With the 
advent of carts and buffaloes we felt that 
we had seen the last of our nomad friends, 
and the Mountains of Media were in the 
mist behind us. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


From Belgravia. 
THE STORY OF A FRENCH MAID OF 
HONOR. 
(MLLE. DE HAUTEFORT.) 
BY MRS. E. M. DAVY. 

ON a certain afternoon in the year 1629, 
the celebrated Princesse de. Conti was 
walking along one of the most fashionable 
promenades of Paris, accompanied by a 
strikingly beautiful young girl. All the 
world asked the question, Who can this 
girl be? The same evening nothing was 
talked of but the charming child. 

A few days later it was announced that 
Mlle. de Hautefort was appointed one of 
the maids of honor to Marie de Medici, 
the queen-mother. 

This girl of fourteen, who caused so 
sudden and universal a sensation, was the 
youngest daughter of the Marquis de 
Hautefort. Born in 1616, in an ancient 
feudal castle of Périgord, and losing both 
parents in infancy, she was brought up by 
her grandmother, Mme. de Hauterive. 
But she wearied of the monotony of coun- 
try life. She heard people talk of the 
court —that brilliant French court where 
she felt herself destined to play her part 
— and daily prayed to God that she might 
go there. 

It was not long before her prayer ap- 
peared to be granted. Private affairs 
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called Mme. de Hauterive to Paris; she 
took with her the pretty child. 

On being appointed a maid of honor, 
Marie followed the queen-mother to Lyon, 
where the king hed fallen seriously ill. It 
was there, in 1630, that Louis XIII. saw 
Mlle. de Hautefort for the first time. 

She was only fourteen, and “ pour mar- 
quer son extreme jeunesse et son innocent 
éclat,” they gave her the name of ]’Aurore. 

Louis XIII. was a very different man 
from his father, HenrilV. His mind was 
sombre, his thoughts gloomy. The facile 
beauties who composed the court of his 
mother and his wife had no attractions for 
him; but the modesty of Marie de Haute- 
fort as much as her blonde beauty touched 
him profoundly. Wher, on his return 
from Lyon, state interests and his fidelity 
to Richelieu compelled him to send away 
his mother, he took from her the young 
maid of honor and gave her to the queen, 
asking her to love her Jour lamour of 
him; at the same time he appointed Mme. 
de Hauterive lady in waiting. 

Anne of Austria received the present 
with a bad grace. She regarded the new 


maid of honor asa spy —an enemy. She 
soon found out, however, her mistake. 
One remarkable trait in the character of 
Mlle. de Hautefort was a half Christian, 
half chivairic devotion, impelling her to 


side with the weak and the oppressed. 
When she saw her royal mistress perse- 
cuted and unhappy, she was at once at- 
tracted to her; and by degrees her loyalty, 
her perfect candor, her wit and grace, 
succeeded in charming the queen as much 
as her beauty, youth, and innocence had 
charmed the king. 

The first act of gallantry shown by Louis 
XIII. to Mlle. de Hautefort was at a “ ser- 
mon ” when the queen and all the court 
were present; the maids of honor, accord- 
ing to the custom of the times, being 
seated on the floor. 

The king took the velvet cushion on 
which he knelt, and sent it to Mlle. de 
Hautefort. 

She was surprised, and looking up saw 
the eyes of all the court uponher. The 
blush that rose to her fair face increased 
her loveliness. She received the cushion 
with so much modesty, such respectful 
grace, that none could withhold their ad- 
miration, and the queen herself made a 
sign that she should take it. Marie 
placed it before her, without any attempt 
to make use of it. Noact could have been 
better calculated to command approval. 

After this incident, the queen was the 
first to reassure her. Seeing nothing but 
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high esteem on the part of the king and 
virtue on the part of the young girl, ele 
adevint leur confidante. 

Memoirs of the time abound in piquant 
details of this platonic love of Louis XIII. 
Mademoiselle, the king’s sister, writes : — 

“La court étoit fort agréable alors. Les 
amours du roi pour Mile. de Hautefort, 
qu’il tachoit de divertir tous les jours y 
contribuent beaucoup.” 

And she goes on describing hunting 
parties, the ladies riding gorgeously ca- 
parisoned horses, and all wearing the same 
colored dresses with large hats decked 
with quantities; of drooping feathers to 
shade them from the sun, There were 
also two musical evenings a week, when 
most of the airs sung were the king’s own 
composition ; he often wrote the words, 
and the subject of them was always Marie 
de Hautefort. 

Even had Mlle. de Hautefort been less 
good than she was beautiful, it does not 
appear that the love of the king would have 
been very dangerous to her. 

Every evening he conversed with her in 
the queen’s sa/on ; but he spoke mostly of 
dogs, birds, and hunting ; and his manner 
was so respectful that “il osait & peine en 
lui parlant s’approcher d’elle.” 

If the king’s passion was innocent, at 
least it was strong enough to render him 
violently jealous. He knew that Mlle. de 
Hautefort cared for none of the young 
lords about the court, but this was not 
sufficient to satisfy him; he exacted that 
none should love her, none should speak 
to her, nor even look at her attentively. 

These absurd jealousies, added to the 
long and wearying assiduities of her royal 
lover, not unnaturally weigned on the 
young girl; and with proud independence 
she showed it. Stormy disputes followed. 
When these took place, everybody suf- 
fered; the court amusements were sus- 
pended ; and if the king visited the queen 
of an evening, he sat gloomily in a corner 
without speaking, and no one dared say a 
word. 

“ Mile. de Hautefort n’avoit aucun goit 
pour lui; elle le maltraitoit autant qu’on 
peut maltraiter un roi,” writes Mme. de 
Motteville. She asserts also that he was 
miserable in every way; for he did not 
love the queen, and was a martyr to Mlle. 
de Hautefort, whom he loved in spite of 
himself. 

One common cause of the king’s quar- 
rels with the young maid of honor was his 
Majesty’s deeply rooted conviction that 
Anne had been concerned in Chalais’s 
conspiracy. He was jealous of the girl’s 
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loyalty to her mistress, and seeing at last 
that it was impossible to detach her affec- 
tions from the queen, he said: “ Vous 
aimez une ingrate, et vous verrez un jour 
comme elle paiera vos services !” 

It pleased Richelieu well enough at first 
that the king should take a fancy toa 
young girl who belonged to noparty. He 
exhausted compliments and attentions on 
the young favorite in the hope of gaining 
her to his side ; but she, who had not sac- 
rificed her mistress to the king himself, 
would have blushed to listen to her perse- 
cutor. She rejected his advances, and 
disdained his friendship, at a time when 
“jl n’y avait pas une femme & la cour que 
ne fit veux pour en étre seulement re- 
gardée.” 

This girl of fifteen was of so noble a 
nature that she was incapable of seeing the 
evil around her. She understood neither 
French interests nor those of Europe ; nor 
history, nor politics. It appeared to her 
quite natural that the queen, ill-treated 
and neglected by her husband, oppressed 
by Richelieu, should appeal to her brother, 
the king of Spain, and defend herself by 
any means in her power. Entirely igno- 


rant of the jeunesse un peu légére of Anne, 
she saw only her misfortunes, and believed 
as firmly in her friend’s virtue as in her 


own. But soon, finding that it was impos- 
sible to win her, Richelieu began poison- 
ing the king’s mind against the young 
maid of honor. Perfidiously exaggerated 
reports reached Louis that, in private with 
the queen, Mlle. de Hautefort “ faisait 
avec elle des plaisanteries sur ses mani- 
éres, sur son humeur, et sur son amour ;”’ 
and so successful was this new ruse of the 
cardinal, that it brought about an es- 
trangement which lasted two years. 

In 1637 Anne entered into an equivocal 
correspondence with her two brothers, 
while Spain was at war with France. La 
Porte, one of her servants whom she em- 
ployed in this correspondence, and who 
knew her secrets, was arrested and flung 
into the Bastille. The queen, after deny- 
ing everything became alarmed, and made 
confession. But she did not admit the 
whole ; and, fearing lest La Porte should 
do so, it became necessary for her to hold 
communication with him. But was such 
a thing possible? How could she get at 
him in a dungeon of the Bastille? 

At this grave juncture Marie de Haute- 
fort undertook to save her mistress. Al- 
ready she had sacrificed for her the favor 
of the king, and that of Richelieu; now 
she was ready to risk what was a thousand 
times dearer to her — her reputation. 
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She disguised herself as a grisette; 
daubed her beautiful face, hid her blonde 
hair beneath a large coiffe, and in the early 
morning, when not a soul was stirring at 
the Louvre, she left it by a side door, and 
drove in a common fiacre to the Bastille. 

Aware that the Chevalier de Jars, since 
his capital sentence had been commuted, 
was allowed to receive visitors, she— 
judging his character by her own — be- 
lieved him ready to risk his life a second 
time. She gave out that she was the sis- 
ter of his valet, who, being seriously ill, 
had sent her to speak on private matters. 
But De Jars, knowing _ well that his 
valet was in good health, refused to be 
disturbed ; and in consequence the fair 
Marie de Hautefort was forced to wait 
some time in the guard-room, exposed to 
the rough jests ofits occupants. At length 
the chevalier appeared and began speak- 
ing to her flippantly ; but signing that he 
should follow her into the courtyard, she 
there raised her coiffe and showed the 
lovely features which, once seen, it was 
impossible ever to forget. 

She explained in a few words what the 
queen required: that it was necessary to 
convey to La Porte a sealed letter instruct- 
ing him how far he might go in his dec- 
larations. De Jars, however, appeared to 
waver, 

“What? Do you hesitate when you 
see all I risk?” asked Marie de Haute- 
fort. 

“ ] have already mounted one scaffold,” 
replied the chevalier, “and this may lead 
to another; but what the queen asks shall 
be accomplished.” 

The girl returned to the Louvre undis- 
covered, and the Chevalier de Jars did 
wonders, 

His chamber was four é¢¢ages above the 
dungeon of La Porte. He pierced the 
floor and passed the letter down, tied bya 
cord, begging the prisoner on the second 
étage to do the same, observing the strict- 
est secrecy. Thus the letter of the queen, 
passing the various floors, arrived per- 
fectly intact in the hands of the faithful 
valet, enabling him to justify himself and 
his royal mistress. 

In 1638, the king is said to have been 
more in love than ever with Marie de 
Hautefort ; and “ ces amours furent comme 
les premiéres, chastes et agitées.” 

To counteract her influence, Richelieu 
sought a new distraction for the king; he 
placed about him a young man of rare 
personal attractions. Cing-Mars was only 
in his twentieth year, and the weak mon- 
atch at once bestowed his affections on 
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him, little supposing that by so doing he 
was simply playing into the cardinal’s 
hands. 

As in the case of Marie de Hautefort 
Louis insisted that Cinq-Mars should love 
him only; while the latter, urged by am- 
bition — and by Richelieu — demanded in 
return that the king should not divide his 
affections with Mlle. de Hautefort. To 
this request of the new favorite Louis 
weakly yielded, and undertook to banish 
the maid of honor for —a fortnight! 

“Ces quinze jours dureront le reste de 
ma vie,” was the only remark made by 
Marie when she received the royal com- 
mand, and she retired at once to Le Mans. 
It was there she heard of Scarron, of his 
cruel infirmities borne with such coura- 
geous gaiety; she pitied him and became 
his friend. 

Those guinze jours grew into three 
years, at the end of which the queen wrote, 
recalling her in these words :— 

“ Venez, ma chére amie, je meurs d‘im- 
patience de vous embrasser.” 

In the year 1643, at the age of twenty- 
seven, Marie de Hautefort returned to 
court, where for a short period she shone 
as one of the most brilliant stars — and 
certainly the purest. She was in the full 
éclat of her beauty and her popularity ; 
and Anne of Austria promised to love her 
all her life. 

A portrait of the queen’s favorite at 
this time is thus described : — 

“ She has a quantity of light curly hair, 
a high forehead, and large blue eyes. Her 
nose is slightly aquiline ; her mouth small 
with brilliant red lips, a little dimple is in 
her chin; the oval of her face is perfect. 
She has pearls in her ears and round her 
neck, and wears a sort of fancy cuirasse 
finished at the waist and shoulders with 
gold ornaments and ribbons. Her appear- 
ance rather gives the idea of strength of 
character and nobility of soul than of ease 
and grace.” 

Everything was changed at court. Louis 
XIII. and Richelieu were no more; Anne 
as regent and Mazarin as cardinal reigned 
in their stead. Of the ascendancy of the 
latter over the queen there could be no 
question, but when the breath of scandal 
first linked their names together, Mlle. de 
Hautefort refused to listen. “Elle souf- 
frait impatiemment le bruit comme s’il 
leut atteint elle-méme.” 

She could not bear even the appearance 
of evil; and certainly appearances were 
against the queen. For instance, those 
evening conferences with Mazarin, pro- 
longed often far into the night, **ou Ma- 
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zarin restait seul avec la régente sous 
prétext de l’instruire des affaires de l’état.” 

The honest and discreet Mme. de 
Motteville preserves an ominous silence 
on this point. But Mlle. de Hautefort 
acted differently. She determined to “ dis- 
puter le coeur de sa royal amie au beau et 
heureux cardinal.” 

She was dévoté, but she was not perfect. 
Her devotion pushed to extreme became a 
fault. Instead of avoiding danger she pre- 
ferred defying it. Her intense love for 
the queen emboldening her to speak out 
fearlessly, she not only “ne cessait de 
lV’avertir, elle la blessait et la tourmentait,” 
say the chroniclers of the time; so that 
the queen spent her life in grievous 
embarrassment, and the uneasiness of 
Mazarin increased each day. 

It was a struggle too lively to last long. 
The end came soon, and from a quarter 
least expected. 

One August evening (1643), Anne of 
Austria was in her chamber with Mlle. de 
Beaumont in attendance, when Béringhen, 
first valet to the little king, came and com- 
plained of the conduct of leur amie, of 
her want of respect for her royal lady and 
the government. Mlle. de Hautefort, who 
was in the dressing-closet, heard the dis- 
course, and coming forward defended 
herself with her accustomed vivacity. 

A stormy altercation followed, of which 
Mme. de Motteville gives a detailed ac- 
count. Says she:— 

* Nous pouvons dire nos avis a nos 
maitres et 4 nos amis; mais quand ils se 
déterminent & ne pas les suivre, nous de- 
vons plutét entrer en leurs inclinations 
que suivre ies ndétres.” 

Beautiful court maxims unquestionably ; 
but they did not accord with Mlle. de 
Hautefort’s ideas. The accused shed 
tears, a patched-up peace ensued. Mlle. 
de Hautefort appears to have promised 
more than she could perform, for she con- 
tinued to show her disapproval of the 
situation if she did not speak it. 

Mme. de Motteville relates that one 
night, when the queen was retiring to bed, 
Mlle. de Hautefort, while taking off her 
Majesty’s slippers, mentioned the case of 
an ancient serving-man who was in need 
of assistance. Notreceiving at all a warm 
response, she remarked with des souris 
dédaigneux, that old servants ought not 
to be forgotten. 

The queen, who was only waiting for 
some such occasion, did not fail to take fire 
at this, and said angrily that she was tired 
of these incessant reprimands, and that 
“elle était fort mal satisfait de la maniére 

















dont elle vivait avec elle.” So speaking, 
she threw herself into bed and commanded 
that the curtains should be drawn and no 
more be said. 

To Mile. de Hautefort, this came as a 
thunderbolt. Falling on her knees, she 
called God to witness her innocence and 
the sincerity of her intentions, protesting 
that she had never failed in her duty. 

Receiving no reply, she retired to her 
room in the deepest distress, and next day 
the queen sent an order requiring her to 
leave the palace and to take with her Mlle. 
d’Escars, her sister. 

Her departure, says Mme. de Motte- 
ville, was regrettée de tout le monde, and 
the queen, or rather Mazarin, commanded 
that no one should make intercession in 
her favor. 

Surely she would recall, then, those too 
prophetic words of the king, vous servez 
une ingrate! 

Mlle. de Hautefort retired to the convent 
of the Filles-Sainte-Marie, with the firm 
intention of taking the veil. 

But fate decreed otherwise. She had 
lost some of her court friends, it is true; 
but there were others of her adorers who 
almost rejoiced to see her poor and perse- 
cuted, so that they might lay at her feet 
their fortunes and their hearts. 

Hitherto I have made no mention of 
her lovers because she repulsed them all ; 
but now, emboldened by her misfortunes, 
they came forward, some even seeking her 
in her holy retreat. 

At length the beautiful recluse received 
an offer to which she was not insensible. 
Without returning to court, she reap- 
peared in the world, and the news spread 
rapidly that Mlle. de Hautefort was about 
to become the maréchale duchesse of 
Schomberg. 

Every honest heart, without distinction 
of party, applauded this well-assorted 
union. The only one who disapproved 
was the Duchesse de Liancour, the sister 
of the maréchal. She had suspected her 
husband of having formerly entertained a 
passion for Mile. de Hautefort, and, fear- 
ing the rekindling of the flame, determined 
to prevent the marriage. 

To this end, she went to see Mlle. de 
Hautefort, and in the greatest confidence 
told her that M. de Schomberg had been 
very extravagant in the army, that his for- 
tune was all gone, and a rich marriage 
alone could save himself and his house 
from ruin. She implored her listener to 
avert such a misfortune. 

One may imagine the feelings of Mlle. 
de Hautefort on receiving this intelligence. 
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She was asked to sacrifice her last hope! 
Why had not M. de Schomberg thought 
of this earlier? How slight must have 
been his love that he should allow her to 
be apprised of this now —and in such a 
manner. Her natural generosity pre- 
vailed ; she could not bear that harm 
should come to him through her, and she 
promised that the marriage should not 
take place. But the sacrifice cost her 
much; it threw herinto a state of afflic- 
tion bordering on despair. 

In this state M. Villars, the intimate 
friend of M. de Schomberg, found her a 
few days later, and she accounted for it 
to him by speaking of the necessity that 
had arisen for breaking off the marriage. 
Without replying, be handed her a let- 
ter from the maréchal of which he was 
the bearer. It was full of protestations of 
the most ardent love. Mlle. de Hautefort 
knew not what to think. 

At that moment arrived Mme. de Lian- 
cour. Ashamed of her weakness, repent- 
ing her conduct, of which she confessed 
the true motive, she implored pardon, and 
asked to be accepted as a sister. 

Thus ends the romantic part of the life 
of Mile. de Hautefort. 

September 6th, 1646—at the age of 
thirty — she became Duchesse de Schom- 
berg. Afterwards, her destiny was as 
tranquil as her youth had been stormy. 
Her virtue remained unblemished to the 
end. 

Chroniclers say she was a tender wife, 
a saintly widow; the protectress and 
friend of Bossuet; retaining to the last 
an almost impassioned goodness, which 
earned for her the beautiful name of mére 
des pauvres. 











From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
WEIGHING THE STARS. 


SOME very interesting results have re- 
cently been obtained with reference to the 
weight of certain stars. It may be asked 
what is meant by weighinga star? How 
is it possible to calculate the weight of 
those far-off suns, the distance of which 
from the earth is so great that only in a 
few cases can it be measured with any 
approach to accuracy? Inthe case of a 
single star, thatis, a star unaccompanied 
by a physically connected companion, the 
calculation is impossible. Even if we 


knew the star’s distance to a single mile, 
this knowledge would not help us to cal- 
The reason of 


culate its size and weight. 
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this is that the fixed stars have no appar- 


ent dimensions. Even when examined 
with the highest powers of our largest 
telescopes they still appear as mere points 
of light — minute discs of no measurable 
diameter. Hence their vea/ diameter re- 
mains unknown. Even their relative bril- 
liancy does not help us in the matter. For 
the stellar distances hitherto determined 
show that the brightest stars are not 
always the nearest to theearth. The near- 
est of them all—Alpha Centauri — is 
certainly one of the brightest ; but, on the 
other hand, Arcturus, a star of about the 
same brilliancy as Alpha Centauri, is — if 
the measures of its distance are reliable 
—at a distance about twenty-five times 
greater than that of 61 Cygni, a star of 
only the fifth magnitude! This latter 
star is actually a little nearer to us than 
the brilliant Sirius, “the monarch of the 
skies.” 

In the case of a binary, or revolving 
double, star, however, the case is different. 
Although we cannot measure the actual 
diameter of the discs of the component 
stars, we can measure the distance be- 
tween them, and then —if their distance 
from the earth can be determined — we 
are enabled to calculate by Kepler’s third 
law of orbital motion the sum of the 
masses of the components in terms of the 
sun’s mass. 

The components of a double star may, 
however, be so close that they cannot be 
separated by the highest powers of our 
largest telescopes. We cannot, therefore, 
in these cases, measure the distance be- 
tween the components. To all intents and 
purposes they are to the telescopic ob- 
servers single stars, and the fact of their 
duplicity would remain undetected. 

But here a new method of research, 
discovered in recent years, comes to our 
aid. By means of the spectroscope we 
can determine the rate in miles per sec- 
ond at which a star is approaching or re- 
ceding from the earth. If, then, a star, 
apparently single in the telescope, consists 
in reality of two close components revolv- 
ing round each other in ashort period, we 
can find in some cases the velocity of the 
components in miles per second, although 
we know nothing of the star’s distance 
from the earth. For, suppose the plane of 
the stellar orbit to pass through the earth, 
or nearly so, Then, when the line joining 
the components is at right angles to the 
line of sight, one of the stars will be rap- 
idly approaching the eye, and the other 
receding from it. All the dark lines in 
the spectrum of the first star will conse- 
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quently be displaced towards the blue end 
of the spectrum, while those of the second 
will be equally shifted towards the red 
end—if the masses of the components 
are equal. Each line will therefore ap- 
pear double, and from the observed dis- 
tance between them we can easily compute 
the velocity. When the motion becomes 
perpendicular to the line of sight the mo- 
tion to and from the eye ceases, and the 
lines again become single. We have then 
merely to determine the times at which the 
lines appear single and double. As the 
lines will evidently double twice during 
each revolution, we must double the ob- 
served interval to obtain the period of 
revolution of one component round the 
other. The velocity and period thus 
found enable us at once to compute the 
actual dimensions of the system in miles, 
and its mass with reference to that of the 
sun. 

In the course of spectroscopic re- 
searches on stellar spectra, undertaken at 
the Harvard Observatory for the Henry 
Draper Memorial, Professor Pickering 
found that the calcium line K. in the spec- 
trum of the star Zeta, in Ursa Major, more 
popularly known as Mizar —the middle 
star in the “tail” of the Great Bear or 
handle of “the Plough” — appeared at 
times double, while on other occasions it 
was seen single and well defined. Other 
lines of the spectrum showed a similar 
variation. This doubling of the spectral 
lines was found to recur at regular inter 
vals of about fifty-two days, thus indi 
cating that the star was in reality a close 
double, with the components so close that 
no telescope yet constructed has hitherto 
been able to reveal its duplicity. Photo- 
graphs of the spectrum of Mizar, taken on 
seventy nights in 1887-1889, show that the 
relative orbital velocity is about one hun- 
dred miles per second, and the period of 
revolution of one component round the 
other about one hundred and four days. 
From the observed dates on which the 
spectral lines appeared double, Professor 
Pickering predicted that they would be 
again double on or about December 9, 
1889. This prediction was duly fulfilled 
on December 8, thus proving the reality 
of the discovery. Assuming that the orbit 
is circular, with its plane passing through 
the earth, or nearly so, he finds that the 
distance between the components is about 
one hundred and forty-three millions of 
miles, or about the distance of Mars from 
the sun, and their combined mass about 
forty times the mass of the sun. Consid- 


ering the brightness of the star, and its 
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probably vast distance from the earth, this 
great mass is not very surprising. Mizar 
has long been known as a wide double 
star, the companion being of about the 
fourth magnitude, and visible with a small 
telescope. Its duplicity was discovered 
by Riccioli in 1650, and it was measured 
by Bradley in 1755. It was the first pair 
photographed by the American astronomer 
Bond. It must now be looked upon as 
a triple star. Close to it is a fifth-mag- 
nitude star, known as Alcor, which is 
visible to the naked eye, and was consid- 
ered by the ancients as a test of keen 
vision. It is now, however, plain enough 
to good eyesight, and is sometimes spoken 
of as a “naked-eye double.” Mizar is 
therefore a most interesting star ; double 
to the naked eye, a closer double with a 
moderate telescope, and yet again double 
to the eye of the spectroscope. Between 
Mizar and Alcor is an eighth-magnitude 
star, discovered by Einmart in 1691. 

Professor Pickering thinks that the 
greatest distance between the components 
of Mizar may perhaps be about one and 
one-half times its annual parallax, and is 
probably far too small to be ever detected 
by any telescope. Klinkerfues found for 
this star a very small parallax, indicating a 
distance about five million times the sun’s 
distance from the earth, or a journey for 
light of about seventy-six years! The 
spectroscope has thus enabled us to dis- 
cover the existence of an invisible body! 
If the orbit is slightly inclined to the line 
of sight, the dimensions and corresponding 
mass of the system would be increased. 
It seems improbable that the plane of mo- 
tion passes exactly through the earth, for 
in that case there would be an occultation 
twice in each revolution which would prob- 
ably produce some diminution in the light 
of the star, as in the case of variable stars 
of the Algol type. I am not aware that 
any such regular variability has been ob- 
served in the light of Mizar. We must 
therefore conclude that the mass of the 
system is really more than that computed 
by Professor Pickering. 

A similar spectroscopic result has been 
found in the case of the bright star Beta 
Aurige, for which the observations indi- 
cate a period of about eight days, with a 
diameter of the orbit of about sixteen mil- 
lions of miles. From these data I find 
that the combined mass of the components 
would be much less than in the case of 
Mizar —about one and one-third that of 
the sun. A similar variation was-found to 
occur in the star 44 Ophiuchi.’ This star 
has been strongly suspected of fluctua- 
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tions in its light, and it may possibly bea 
variable of the type of Algol. Professor 
Vogel finds a similar motion in the bright 
star Spica—the leading brilliant of the 
constellation Virgo, or the Virgin — with 
a period of about four days. Here, how- 
ever, the lines are merely shifted, not 
doubled, or at least not distinctly so, as in 
Mizar and Beta Aurige. This indicates 
that one of the components is so faint that 
its spectrum is not seen, or only seen with 
difficulty, and that the observed motion is 
chiefly that of the brighter component. 
From the observed velocity — about fifty- 
three miles a second— Vogel computes 
that, for components of equal mass, the 
total mass of the system would be about 
two and one-half times the mass of the 
sun.* 

With reference to the Algol variables, 
it has long been suspected that the de- 
crease in their light at minimum might 
possibly be due to the interposition of a 
dark, eclipsing satellite. This periodical 
variation in the light of Algol itself, seems 
to have been known to the ancients, as its 
name implies the “demon star.” The 
true character of its variation was, how- 
ever, first determined by Goodricke, in 
1782, when its period from minimum to 
minimum of light was two days, twenty 
hours, forty-eight minutes, fifty-nine and 
one-half seconds. This has slowly di- 
minished to its present value of two days, 
twenty hours, forty-eight minutes, fifty- 
one seconds, according toa recent inves- 
tigation by Chandler. Some few years 
since Professor Pickering undertook a 
mathematical investigation of the case, 
and showed that a dark eclipsing satellite 
revolving in a nearly circular orbit round 
Algol, in the period indicated by the light 
variation, would explain the observed phe- 
nomenon within the limits of errors of 
observation, and he pointed out that the 
orbit of the bright star might be deter- 
mined by spectroscopic observations with- 
out any knowledge of the star’s distance 
from the earth. 

Assuming the correctness of this hy- 
pothesis, and taking into consideration 
the observed diminution of light at mini- 
mum, Mr. Maxwell Hall computed that 
the density of Algol is only one-fourth 
that of water. From spectroscopic obser- 
vations made by Professor Vogel at Pots- 
dam in 1888 and 1889, he concludes that 
the decrease of light is really due to an 


* Mr. Fowler has quite recently found that the bright 
star Vega is also a close double, with a period of only 
twenty-four hours forty-one.minutes, and a mass about 
twenty-two and a half times that of the sun. 
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eclipsing satellite. Hefound that before 
the minimum of light the star is receding 
from the earth at the rate of twenty-four 
and one-half miles a second, and, after the 
minimum, approaching with a velocity of 
twenty-eight and a half miles. The ob- 
servations also show a motion of transla- 
tion of the system in space at the rate of 
about two and a third miles per second, 
towards the earth. Assuming the orbit to 
be circular with its plane passing through 
the earth, Professor Vogei computes the 
diameter of Algol at one million sixty-one 
thousand miles, and that of the dark com- 
panion eight hundred and thirty miles, 
with a distance between them of three 
million two hundred and thirty thousand 
miles. He makes the mass of Algol four- 
ninths of the sun’s mass, and that of the 
companion two-ninths, or a combined mass 
equal to two-thirds of the mass of the 
sun. Taking the sun’s density as 1°44 and 
its diameger eight hundred and sixty- 
six thousand miles, I find that the above 
dimensions give a mean density for the 
components of Algol of about one-third of 
that of water, not differing much from 
Maxwell Hall’s result, and showing the 
correctness of his conclusion that, “in the 
case of the components of Algol, as Mr. 
Lockyer argues in the case of the sun, we 
are undoubtedly dealing with masses of 
gas.” The spectrum of Algol is of the 
first or Sirian type, all the spectral lines 
being faint except those of hydrogen, a 
type of spectrum which indicates that the 
star is very hot, and therefore probably in 
the gaseous state. This confirms the con- 
clusion as to its density derived from the 
spectroscopic evidence of its orbital mo- 
tion, and proves the correctness of the 
hypothesis that the variation in its light is 
due to a dark eclipsing satellite. 
Professor Vogel assumes that both the 
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components of the Algol system have the 
same density. But if this be so, we have 
the curious case of two bodies not differ- 
ing largely in volume, of which one is in- 
tensely hot, and the other nearly a dark 
body. Vogel does not, however, consider 
it necessary to assume that the satellite 
is absolutely dark. It may be still in a 
very heated condition, but to agree with 
the observed variation the light of the 
companion cannot be greater than one- 
eightieth of that of Algol itself. As the 
spectrum of Algol is of the first type, we 
may conclude, | think, that the intensity 
of its light is greater than that of our sun. 
The light emitted by the satellite may 
therefore possibly be equal to several 
thousand times the light of the full moon 
without interfering with the hypothesis. 
Professor Vogel refers to the parallel case 
of Sirius and its comparatively dark com- 
panion. 

The brightness of Algol and its com- 
paratively small mass might be taken to 
indicate a relative proximity to the earth ; 
butif its parallax were even one second of 
arc (a highly improbable value), the great- 
est distance between the components 
would amount to only one twenty-ninth of 
a second, a distance quite beyond the 
dividing power of even the largest tele- 
scopes. 

“It is to be hoped that the spectroscopic 
method may be applied to other stars of 
the Algol type, but some of these are so 
faint that a very large telescope would be 
required for the purpose. The following 
are, however, sufficiently bright to repay 
examination with telescopes of modern 
power: Lambda Tauri, magnitude three 
and one-half, and Delta Libre, of the fifth 
magnitude. The others we must leave to 
the great Lick telescope or Mr. Common’s 





five-feet reflector. J. E. Gores 





AT arecent meeting of the Royal Botanic 
Society, a gift of seeds of the Para rubber-tree 
suggested to Mr. Sowerby, the secretary, some 
interesting remarks on india-rubber and gutta- 
percha. In the society’s museum was a 
specimen of the first sample of gutta-percha 
imported to Europe — viz., in 1842—and it 
was shortly after that date that it was used to 
insulate the first submarine telegraph cables. 
No substitute had been found to take its 
place. From some papers lately published 
in the Electrical Review, he gleaned that from 
the ‘‘ wholesale cutting down of adult trees ”’ 


and the ‘‘ reckless clearing and burning of the 
forests ’’ tl trees furnishing the most val- 
uable kinds of gutta-percha had become ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and in most localities utterly 
extirpated. This was also rapidly becoming 
the case with the treeS which supply the many 
varieties of india-rubber, and, sooner or Jater, 
all natural vegetable products used by man 
would have to be artificially cultivated, as the 
natural supply never kept pace with the artifi- 
cial demand. Some few attempts had been 





made to cultivate india-rubber, but as yet not 
very successfully. Nature. 








